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A Money-Making Opportunity 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 

















“Sent Out” B M E . \ RI 
ent ut y usiness en i PRR Ce ee ae 
this | A Li na man wrote My iverage earnings 
Now Done by Themselves past 3) $HEiO awetks, last S tonaien ws, ouch 40 $250 
weekly.’ Ohio port: “A | ae es 
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at a Fraction of the Expense | | bacon Se tee ay on ost : 
h ¢ 1 $1343.00 1 Tenn ’ 
— | ir, my a p to $200 a week by D ; 
This is a call for men everywhere to handle 1s] eae : 
( net pa 
exclusive agency for one of the most n nt few random <¢ 
unique business inventions of the day. H t licete thet the é; 
: : t tl it f 
Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today c n Cc ¢ 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into t rf Some OF « top men have 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few d ‘ they earned » $60 | 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the sale at re. M f S eat | Yet 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buving swept these men to they had 1 rd , like tl fore : 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So rhs a Fai Gare 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor ; , 
from one industry to another, ; eg priie 
Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral roel Dr = Fri 
and importat i part of the natio $ struct in whict psec apache yc main hands , gh : 
every ycar—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a ly astonishing, simple inven- fairly good pict f b oft ess tI is. O 100 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW is open. howe t t — waicia a , . 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men o.13 : ; Am at 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, Heid In whien ¢ ul CVelO} sf 
and show carnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man 


Not a ‘‘Gadget’’- 
Not a ‘“‘Knick-Knack’’— 
but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 


ness novices as well as seasoned 
verferans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great wrations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospuitals, etc., etc., 
ard by tho is of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an leceric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp Nor do vou have to sell 
the same b ess man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment —and t lesirability of saving the greatest 
~ of capense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office anu , ut dow 
a letter from a sales organ 
work in their own office for 
cost th $200. A b 
our man $70, whe 


before your prospect 
ation showing that they did 


rly could have 








which torme 
1g supply corporation pays 

reas the bill could have been for $1,600! 

An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible te if dor 
the business bei ng well over "$2 o00 
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ne outside 
We could 
Then are just a few of 
which we place in your hands to 
Practically every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 
omg which hardly any business man can fail to 


stand, 


nd so on 
not possibly lise all cases here 
the many actual cases 
work with 

















Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 








offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 of $5 50 1 be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your he can be 
$1,100.00, The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business vou do is 67 cents~-on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a lars’ worth $67.00 


u get is 





in other words two thirds of every 
yours. Not only on the first or. 

and you have the opportunity 
percentage. 





repeat or lers 


of carning an even larger 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything abou t high-pressure 
selling. ‘‘Sclling’’ is unnecessary 1 ise of 
the word. Inste ad of hae mering away at ie customer 


you make a dignific 





and trving to “‘force’’ a sale, 
business-like call, leave the install 
the customer says he wi ent—at our risk, Iet the 
er sell himself after tt is in and working 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
it climinates tl dicap of trying to get the 
before the cust has really convinced himself 
You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our otter to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 
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No Money Need Be Risked 







in trying this business out. You can measure the possi 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are g for 

business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the 1 of the 
daw . t me 5 tr 

aowns a isiness that lief from 
a bur It ul ess that 














has t practic ce ¢, or factory 
int ch you can set f dless of size—sh atisa 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 


as other necessities d 
in excl sive te 
s more on some individual sales than many men make 
and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. Bur do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG 
Dept. 5443-A, Mobile, Ala. 
Address all Pacific Coast mail :» P. O. Box 268, 
Dept. 5443-A, Monru Calit 
I | RUSH FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


> ARMSTRONG, Dept. 5443-A, Mobile 
la. If on Pacifie Coast mail to P. O. Box 
G8 Dept 5443-A Monrovia, California 


—that because you control 


itory is your own business— 





looks as 











Without obligation to me, send me full 
information ON your proposition. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








l 

l'.. COVER PHOTO this month shows a familiar club scene: 
a committee meeting in progress. The picture was taken at a 
combined session of the public relations and public affairs committees 
of the North Central, Chicago club. We think it captures the 
true spirit of Kiwanis, for these men are intent on doing 
a constructive job in their community. It is remarkable, when you 
stop to think about it, that hundreds of thousands of businessmen like 
our cover subjects spend millions of manhours every year 
improving their cities, states and nations. No amount of money 
could buy this service—it is beyond price because it comes 
from the heart. The Objectives which guide these men in their 
efforts are displayed on pages ten and eleven. Read them and 
you'll see the broad outlines of the Kiwanis philosophy. 
Read them and feel a sense of pride, for the Objectives stem from 
the will of club delegates who attended the International convention 
in New York City. Simply because the Objectives are 
Kiwanis, they are widely used by aggressive committee chairmen 
throughout the year to 
stimulate continuing ac- 
tion and to tell the pub- 
lic what Kiwanis really 
stands for. Note the 
prominent position of 
the Objectives in the 
cover picture. The dis- 
cussion centers around 
one of the new Objec- 
tives folders which the 
men want to distribute 
this year in their com- 





munity. 


Robert Mec« lou I 


Th 
Sou QUITE a story behind “The Scheips See Miami” on page 
twenty-four. It all began last April when we were vacationing 

in Florida. Passing through Miami, we stopped to say hello 

to several friends in the Miami News Bureau. The torthcoming 
Kiwanis convention was almost a whole year away, but somebody—we 
don’t remember who—suggested a feature about sight-seeing 

around Miami. “Fine,” we agreed. “Let’s get a visiting Kiwanian and 
his wife.” The idea simmered for several months while we 

wrote letters back and forth ironing out the details. 

Then, in August, Ed Moylan, chairman of the Miami club’s 1954 
convention committee, got up at a meeting and asked al! out-of-state 
Kiwanians to see him afterward. Ed described the project and 
asked wo would have time to spend severa! days with Charley 
Ebbets, a chief photog of the News Bureau. Eveiybody but Al Scheip 
from. Ann Arbor was leaving Miami within the next week, so Al 
drew the assignment. He and his wife Win spent several pleasant 
days driving around Miami in Charley’s station wagon and listening 
to Charley describe the wonders of Florida. Al and Win posed 

for countless photos, then went back to their vacation. Before the 
Scheips had returned to Ann Arbor, the pictures were developed 
and sent to our office along with basic caption information. 

We scheduled the feature for January and then interviewed Al by 
letter. The story was written just before presstime and verified by 
telephone. All of which goes to show that articles are like icebergs— 
you, the reader, see only one-seventh of the whole thing. C. W. K. 
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Imitators help to prove 
the superiority of 


THE FORDWAY PLAN 


Kiwanis Clubs which have 
used THE FORDWAY PLAN 
for years are our best 


recommendation. 


If your club needs regular 
income for welfare work 


USE THE EASY WAY 
THE FORDWAY 


The First—The Best 


This modernized FORDW AY PLAN 
with diversified products will work 
for large or small clubs. 
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“Often copied—never equalled” 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 











KELLEY HOTEL 


FRIDAY 12:15 


== put your 
best hand 


forward in fel- 


Welcome 
them to your city with a friendly sign 


lowship to visiting Kiwanians 
1 Kiwanis Road Sign—an invitation to 
your club. 

To non-Kiwanians, it is a sign 
of a progressive city with civic minded 
citizen 

Make the erection of Kiwanis 
Road Signs a activity for your 
club. Install them at all major approaches 


“must’ 


to vour city 

Heavy gauge aluminum single- 
Thirty-inch diameter 
finished with 
Sign will not peel, rust, 


faced road sign 


Emblem in three colors 


reflector paint 


discolor or tarnish. Auxiliary _ plates 
made of aluminum single-faced and re- 
flectorized. Bolts for attaching included 
Post not included. Three weeks required 
Shipping weight of 


for delivery com- 


plete ensemble 12 Ibs. 


$26° 


FOB Clinton, Mass. 


Send orders to 


== KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 











Talking Turkey 
For some time I have been intending 
to write you to compliment The Ki- 
wanis Magazine for its very interesting 
and informative make-up... Your issue 
of October 1953 has given extra incen- 
tive needed for me to write this letter, 
inspired, unfortunately, by criticism. 
Everyone to whom I showed the article 
“Texas Turkey Shoot”—Kiwanians and 
others—expressed indignation at this 
spectacle, particularly regrettable, I 
think, as the women and children par- 
ticipated in this unsporting affair. This 
kind of turkey shoot is illegal in Nova 
Scotia, and, I believe, in all other pro- 
vinces of Canada. Surely Kiwanis can 
do a better job of raising money than 
this. 
J. D. Dexter, Kiwanian 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia 
October 1953 issue of The 
there 


In the 
Kiwanis Magazine appears a 
small article...telling how each fall 
the Kiwanis Club of Tyler, Texas puts 
on an old-fashioned Texas turkey shoot 

From the description of the turkey 
shoot I gather that, although the money 
is used for a very good purpose, there 
is little thought given to the plight of 
the defenseless turkeys involved 

Regardless of how you happen to feel 
about the sports which involve shooting 
wild game and wild fowl it certainly 
seems out of keeping with the sort of 
things that Kiwanians stand for to en- 
courage the inhumane 
shooting turkeys in cages. The article 


practice of 


speaks of the “nervous, enraged heads 
of the big birds.” I am sure that you 
and I would be nervous and enraged if 
we were subjected to treatment of that 
sort. 
Robert M. Kimmel, Kiwanian 
Cleveland, Ohio 

I do not wish to question anyone’s 
rights concerning humane treatment of 
fowls or animals. However, what de- 
fense does a turkey have when he is 
held by his legs with one hand and 
his head is chopped off with the other? 
The question seems to be that we use 
a bullet instead of an axe because a 
turkey must be killed before he will 
taste just right. 

The question of inhumane treatment 
has been thoroughly discussed in our 
club and among our members, and the 
humane society has not questioned our 
program in any way so far as we know 
We feel that the following practices 
used in our program are entirely ac- 
ceptable: (1) The turkey is eighty-five 
yards from the shooter. (2) The tur- 


key’s body is well protected by sand- 
bags except for his head. (3) The tur- 
key is not hurt until he is hit and then 
he is killed instantly. (The turkey 
doesn’t linger with a_ bullet 
through his head.) 

Our fourth annual turkey shoot last 
week met with great success. It gets 
bigger each year and approximately 
3500 people have participated in or wit- 
nessed the fourth shoot with no com- 
plaints concerning inhumane treatment. 
I, as well as several other members of 
our local club, have attended numerous 
International conventions, district con- 
ventions and _ divisional 
and I think that I know what the aver- 
age Kiwanian stands for and believes 
in... 


long 


conterences, 


Edwin Russell, President 
Tyler, Texas 
Rx for Vandalism 


I read with interest and disgust the 


article [“Vandalism: A Community 
Challenge,” page 14 of the October 
issue] by J. Alvin Kugelmass and 


await with interest the conclusion of 
the series...I would like to say that I 
have been keenly interested in this sub- 
ject for many years and I have advo- 
cated in letters and articles that parents 
be financially responsible for the acts 
of their children. I believe that this is 
the only method to decrease juvenile 
delinquency. 

Police...admit that it is 
arrest juveniles, for they are usually 
turned over to the juvenile courts, rep- 
rimanded and sent home. Parents of 
these young hoodlums know full well 
that they have been making a mockery 
of our courts, knowing that no restitu- 
tion has to be made to those injured 
or sustaining damage.... 

No one should be excused from pay- 
ing their rightful debt, 
their financial ability. For the excuse 
“I can’t afford to pay” should be ac- 
cepted in the same light as “Ignorance 


useless to 


f 


regardless ol 


of the law is no excuse.” 

F. Clifford Wenzel, Kiwanian 

Suburban Stamford, Connecticut 
SOS From Vicksburg 

VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI HIT 
AND HIT HARD BY TORNADO. ALL 
OF US WORKING HARD TO REPAIR 
DAMAGE. 

Donald S. Hall, President 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


Kiwanians wishing to make a disaster 
relief contribution to this unfortunate 
city should write the Vicksburg Tornado 
Relief Fund, in care of the Kiwanis Club, 
Post Office Box 401. —THE EDITORS 
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News especially 
for club officers 








ALANS ROUMDUP 


ORGANIZATION NEWS 


FOR KIWANIANS EVERYWH 





News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














ANNIVERSARY WEEK JAN. 17-23 


CLussS THROUGHOUT Kiwanis Intern 

tiona will be celebrating the thirty- 
ninth birthday of our organization dur- 
January 17-23. Advance 
reports indicate that more clubs than 


ing the week of 


ever will be taking part in this impor- 
tant observance. The Number One club 
in Detroit, Michigan will hold its an- 
nual party at which the International 
president will be the featured speaker. 
(President Don 
Message appears on page 13 of this 


Anniversary Week 


l uc} 

Immediate Past International Presi- 
dent Walter J. L Ray, a member of the 
Detroit club. } cheduled to talk and 
many othe istinguished Kiwanians 

ill be present 





NEW FLORIDA GOVERNOR 


Soon AFTER the Council meeting last 
October, Governor-elect Jame Hoffman 
of the Florida District suffered a heart 
disturbance. Under doctor’s orders he 
resigned the governorship. The District 
Board of Trustees elected H. Clay An- 
derson of Coral Gables to succeed him 
Clays addre 3701 Toledo Street, 


Coral Gable 34. Florida 





Birthdays These clubs will 


ce j ersal < ff . 


hed Charleston, West Virginia 
DDEE — Jonvory 2 


Pottsville, Pennsylvania 

anuvary 13 

Windsor, Ontario, January 13 
Seattle, Washington, January 16 


Vancouver British Columbia 
Janvary 21! 
Houston. Texas. January 29 


* 
* Williamston, Michigan, January 2 
30th Kingsport, Tennessee, January 8 
Summit, New Jersey, January 8 
Marlboro, Massachusetts 
January 11 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 
January 12 
Corry, Pennsylvania, January 17 
Raeford, North Carolina 
Janvuory 24 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma, January 
28 
Toms River, New Jersey 
Janvary 28 
Elmwood, Illinois, January 29 
Paulsboro, New Jersey, January 
29 


* 


- 
) West Monroe, Lovisiana 
ae Janvory 23 


South Euclid, Ohio, January 28 
New Albany, Mississippi, 
Janvary 30 











BOSTON KEY CLUBBERS CALL ANTIVANDALISM: MEETING 


On SunpbAy, November 22, some 800 stu- 
dents from all twenty-two high schools 
in the Boston area attended a spirited 
rally sponsored by eleven Key Clubs in 
and around Boston. Its purpose: to 
arouse teen-agers against the growing 
wave of vandalism 

“Let us hope that this meeting can 
foment a chain reaction to sweep 
throughout Boston, throughout the 
Commonwealth and throughout the na- 
tion,” said Phil Ritterbush from La- 
conia, New Hampshire, New England 
District Key Club governor. “Vandalism 
is a disgrace to our nation and we can- 
not logically claim world leadership 
until it is gone....’"’ Key Clubber Ritter- 
bush declared that the solution to the 
vandalism problem lies in the hearts of 
youth, rather than in the stringent po- 
lice methods employed by some com- 
munities 


Kiwanis District Governor Bill Can- 
tor also addressed the rally, advising 
the youngsters that It takes greate 
courage to say ‘no’ in unmistakable 
accents than to follow the leader in acts 
of vandalistic destruction. We...are 
proud that our Key Clubs have taken 
the initiative in bringing together the 
youth from Boston for [this] serious 
discussion. ...” 


Another highlight of the meeting was 
the appearance of aiesasinnal Trustee 


Everett Penshorn, who extended the 


best wishes of Kiwanis International. 
Other speakers: Dr. Dennis C. Haley, 
superintendent of the Boston Public 
Schools; Reverend John F. Kinchla, 
chaplain recently returned from Korea; 
and Key Club International Secretary 
Ronald Snow. 

Final action taken by the assembly 
was passage of a resolution which has 
since been forwarded to President 
Eisenhower, State Governor Herter and 
the mayor of Boston. The strongly 
worded statement pledged that the 
youth of Boston would uphold the cam- 
paign. [See The Kiwanis Magazine for 
December 1953, page 22. 

On December 15 the Wells High 
School Key Club in Chicago sponsored 
an antivandalism meeting patterned 
after the one in Boston. Other Key 
Club activities directed at eliminating 
vandalism indicate that Key Clubs, 
generally, are in the forefront of the 


nationwide antivandalism crusade. In 
Florida a panel discussion on vandalism 
was one feature of the recent district 
Key Club meeting attended by Key 
Club International President Stack 
“Kiwanians can take great pride in 
our Key Clubs for their active interest 
in this important problem,” says Ralph 
Bird, chairman of the International 
Committee on Key Clubs. “The young 
men’s concern with this social evil 
shows that some of the Kiwanis spirit 
has taken root in the boys’ thinking.” 





HOW’S YOUR GARBAGE? 


SOMETIME THIS MONTH, your club presi- 
dent will receive an interesting bro- 
chure titled “Diamonds in the Dump.” 
This is being sent to help clubs deter- 
mine whether or not garbage disposal 
methods in their communities are being 
conducted in a way that best safeguards 
the public 

‘This matter is of importance to every 
club,” advises Stary Gange, chairman of 
the International Committee on Public 
and Business Affairs for the United 
States. “Good garbage disposal is vital 
to any community. Public welfare and 
civic prestige suffer from an unsightly 
dump that litters the approaches to a 
town and serves as a breeding ground 
for insects and vermin. Each club’s pub- 
lic and business affairs committee 
would be wise to look into local garbage 
disposal methods sometime this year.” 

The “sanitary landfill” technique of 
safe garbage disposal described in the 
above-mentioned brochure is gaining 
wide popularity and is endorsed by the 
United States Public Health Service and 
many city officials. Briefly, the plan is 
this: Garbage is dumped into trenches 
or low spots. Each layer of refuse is 


covered with at least eight or more 
inches of earth, and layers are depos- 
ited until the trench is filled solid. Then 
playgrounds, factories or houses can be 
built on what were once wastelands 

Quite a few communities are using 
this system to dispose of garbage safely 
and at the same time reclaim unusable 
land. 

For more information about this 
worthwhile public affairs project, con- 
sult “Diamonds in the Dump” or write 


"he Kiwanis Magazine. 





FATHER, SON & GRANDDAD, TOO 
THE Kiwanis Crus of Athens, Tennes- 

boasts three members of one family 
tree. Young Jerry Walker belongs to 
the club. So does his father, Paul, and 
his maternal grandfather, Tom Sherman. 





GENERAL OFFICE QUIZ 
Do you KNow that 935 pieces of 
first-class mail are received in the 
General Office on an average 
working day? 
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every four weeks throughout 1954. 





MINUTEMAN PROGRAM CATCHING FIRE 


Tue First of twelve folders designed to help Kiwanians promote real under- 
standing of Americanism will be shipped in bulk to subscribers about the 
27th of this month. Clubs are going to distribute the folders in classrooms, 
business envelopes and at community meetings. A new folder will be issued 


Other phases of the Minuteman program: 
radio advertisements concerning the American way of life; 2) setting up 
speakers bureaus to make available to local organizations speakers who can 
talk convincingly about Americanism. 


1) sponsorship of newspaper and 








PLANNING FOR MIAMI 


On Decemper 4-5, representatives of 
Kiwanis International attended a plan- 
ning conference in Miami. They were 
joined by civic officials and local Ki- 
wanians who developed plans for the 
forthcoming International convention 
that will be held in Miami, May 9-13. 

The representatives of Kiwanis Inter- 
national were President Don Forsythe; 
Jackson A. Raney, International trustee 
and chairman of the Board Committee 
on Convention; John W. Wright, Inter- 
national vice-president; Trustee W. 
Donald Dubail; and Convention Music 
Director Robert J. James. International 
Secretary O. E. Peterson and Conven- 
tion Manager E. “Larry” Tromley also 
attended. 

“Things are moving ahead rapidly,” 
advises Chairman Jack. “All of us feel 
confident that this year’s meeting in 
Miami will be a great success.” 

Commenting on advance plans, Gen- 
eral Convention Chairman Moylan re- 
ports that all local committee chairmen 
are working to insure the smooth run- 
ning of the meeting, which is only four 
months away 

The International Convention Office in 
Miami opens early this month. All cor- 
respondence concerning the convention 
should be mailed to the Kiwanis Con- 
vention Office, Miami Colonial Hotel, 
146 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 32, Flor- 
ida. Its telephone: Miami 3-0867. 





MEMBERSHIP TOTALS 


AS THIS ISSUE went to press, Ki- 
wanis numbered 222,000 members 
in 3710 clubs. There were 22,635 
Key Clubbers in 1074 high schools; 
63 Circle K Clubs for college men. 











SUPPORT-OF-CHURCHES 

TAKES TO THE AIR 

As THIS ISSUE went to press, many clubs 
have announced that their support-of- 
churches programs for 1954 will include 
the “Way Forward” radio transcriptions 
prepared by the International Commit- 
tee on Support of Churches. This re- 
cording contains several short but im- 
pressive inspirational messages designed 
to promote public interest in church at- 
tendance. Background music is provided 
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by the famous organist, Ann Leaf, and 
the dialogue is read by Ron Rawson, a 
well-known radio personality. 

The first Kiwanis support-of-churches 
recording, known as “The New Pilgrim- 
age,’ has been used by 650 clubs, coast 
to coast. 








NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 
Phone LOngheach 1-6000 _ 





EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO y 


Vice-President and General Manager 





DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga, 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel. 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 














by our 40th anniversary 





4,000 clubs, 250,000 members 





HELPS FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 





INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT John | 
Wright served with a distinguished | 
panel of men on the Freedoms Founda- 
tion awards jury, which met November 
30 to December 12 in Valley Forge. The 
judges granted awards totaling $100,000 | 
for patriotic services rendered by or- 
ganizations and individuals. 

The Reverend T. M. Hesburgh, presi- 
dent of Notre Dame University, was 
administrative chairman of the jury 
panel, whose members were drawn from 
the executive ranks of leading service, 
patriotic and military organizations. 





KIWANIS EDUCATORS 
TO MEET FEBRUARY 17 
OnE KIWANIS group —known as _ the 
Schoolmasters’ Club—meets every year 
in conjunction with the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Kiwanian edu- 
cators from all over the US take part 
in the meeting, scheduled this year in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. The date: 
February 17. The time: 12:15 p.m. The 
place: Hackney’s Restaurant, a_ re- 
nowned seafood specialty house oper- 
ated by Atlantic City Kiwanian Ralph 
E. Hackney. The featured speaker will 
be Dr. Kenneth McFarland, a represen- 
tative of General Motors and the Amer- 
ican Trucking Association. More than 
500 Kiwanians are expected to attend. 
The presiding officer will be Lloyd 
N. Morrisett, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Westwood Village, Los 
Angeles, California. Other officers of the 
unique Kiwanis group: Vice-President, 
H. G. Omwake, Green, Delaware: Sec- 
retary, Justin Swenson, Pipestone, Min- 
nesota; and Treasurer, H. D. Anderson, 
Park Ridge, Illinois, 














“TOOK IN $217 






FIRST 10 DAYS” 


Some make more, some less 
We help you fo start Your 
Own All-Year Business 
Make Big Money! With our 
easily operated, highly effi- 
cient wall washer, Chas. 

Stelle took in $217 gross in 
first ten days. E. L. Goss = 
took in more than $10,000 in b= 
one year. E. C. Taber wrote, 
ae! made $400 gross in two A 
weeks.”’ And no wonder—this sneahinn washe c 
walls 6 times faster and better than by hand. 
Your Money-making Opportunity. Enjoy in- 
dependence— freedom from bosses, layoffs. 
Customers everywhere—homes, offices 
schools, etc. Expenses low, profits high. No 
shop necessary; operate from home. Can start 
spare time until your full time is available. 
Lose no time. Get all facts without obligation 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 




















© VON SCHRADER MFG. CO. > 
~ 1134 “W” Pl., Racine, Wisconsin a 
‘< Send at once (no obligation) your FREE 

e booklet containing information about your ¢ 
@ WALL WASHING MACHINE and how I can start » 
e my own permanent, profitable business. * 
. - 
e@ Name » 
© Address 2 
© * 
e City Zone State e 








317 oe" STAMPS 

















a 


{$9.50 value includes: 
sh ty DEATH 


— speci: . 
ae ide red issue 
@ NEW ZEALAND — 
98-year-old proof of 
Queen Victoria. Sold 
for $5 at auction. 
@ ISRAEL — complete 
sheet of first, issues. 
You get all 3 scarce items shown (alone 
worth $7.00)—plus LUNDY, fantastic 
Puffin issue from the only private kingdom in the world; 
BERLIN BEARS, cpl. set for Russian Zone; SPAIN, 3 
Iberia Airmails; FRANCE, 3 re-issues of 104-year-old 
rarities—plus hundreds more! Grand total of 317 different 
stamps—reg. $9.50 value—for just 25¢ to introduce our 
Sargain Approvals. Included FREE, ‘‘Midget Encyclopedia 
of Stamps’’—plus Stamp Dictionary and Identifier. Send 
25¢ today. Money back guarantee. ASK FOR LOT HR-3 


ZENITH CO., 81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. ¥. 
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YOUR CHURCH- 


WELLS ORGANIZATIONS, 
Suite 1024, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6 


Nome = — since iaeleean . 
Church = - - p 


Address __.. Phone 


City 


O 





and its fund-raising potential 


Church fund-raising—whether for building or budget—presents 
many seemingly insurmountable problems. Yet experience indicates— 
and the record of Wells Organizations bears it out—that your 

own church’s fund-raising potential may be as much as three times 
what you think it is. 

Simply by contacting the nearest Wells office, you can receive 
confidential advice on your church’s financial problems, and competent 
counsel on its fund-raising potential... without cost or obligation. 

With the world’s most extensive experience in church financial 
counselling, Wells offers your church sound, dignified, professional 
assistance with its fund-raising program. 

So, before your church takes any action on a fund-raising 
program, phone or write your nearest Wells office. And send today for 
your interesting free copy of ““The Churches Answer Your Questions” 
—written by leaders of churches which have recently conducted 
successful fund-raising programs the Wells Way. 


% ORGANIZATIONS 


Batons 

Church Fund-Raising 

CHICAGO, 222 N. Wells St. 

ATLANTA, Mortgage Guarantee Bidg. MEMPHIS, Falls Bidg. 
BOSTON, Park Square Bidg. MINNEAPOLIS, Foshay Tower 
CHARLOTTE, 222 S. Church St. NEW YORK, Empire State Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, Terminol Tower OMAHA, W.O.W. Bidg. 
DENVER, Equitable Bidg. PHILADELPHIA, 1616 Wainut St. 
FORT WORTH, Electric Bidg. PORTLAND, ORE., Cascade Bidg. 
HOUSTON, 711 Main St. . ~ SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Sutter St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Waldheim Bidg. WASHINGTON, D.C., Wyatt Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES, Statler Bidg. TORONTO, 330 Bay St. 
LOUISVILLE, Martin-Brown Bidg. WINNIPEG, Somerset Bidg. 





Please send FREE Booklet 
“The Churches Answer Your Questions” to: 


State — = 





We would like o Wells officer to meet with us at no cost or obligation. 
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from page 5 


VETERAN SECRETARY RETIRES 





AFTER SERVING for thirty-two years as 
secretary of the Beckley, West Virginia 
club, W. A. “Billy” James retired on 
December 31. He'll still be active, but 
from now on somebody else will be 
handling the chores he handled so well 
for so long. Grateful fellow Kiwanians 
named Billy “Secretary Emeritus” for 


life. 





KIDS’ DAY ESSAY WINNERS 
VISIT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TWENTY BOYS AND GIRLS were honored in 
the nation’s capital as “Honorary Major 
Commanders” and “Directors of WAF.” 
They were winners of the Kids’ Day 
essay contest co-sponsored by Kiwanis 
International and the US Aijr Force. 
Each youngster wrote the best composi- 
tion in his area on the subject of “The 
Responsibilities of Citizenship in the 
Air Age.” 

The boys and girls visited the White 
House, met with Air Force Secretary 
Harold E. Talbott and Air Force Chief 
of Staff Nathan F. Twining. They ex- 
plored the vast Pentagon and also took 
several guided tours of Washington. 
They had lunch with E. K. Morris, 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Wash- 
ington, and other Kiwanians in a US 
Senate dining room. 





“IKE” IN HOSPITAL 


ON DECEMBER 10 International Trustee 
H. W. “Ike” Driver underwent a serious 
operation. At presstime word of his 
condition was reassuring and many 
Kiwanians were writing to say hello. 
Ike’s address: Euclid-Glenville Hos- 
pital, 185th Street, Euclid, Ohio. 








|POLIO PROJECT 


NEXT MONTH the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis will launch a 
polio vaccination program involving 
more than 200 counties throughout the 
United States. From February 8 until 
June 1, between 500,000 and 1,000,000 
schoolchildren in the second grade will 
receive the new vaccine which may, 
according to the scientists, ward off the 
paralyzing effects of infantile paralysis. 
Participation will depend on approval of 
each child’s parents, and the mass in- 
oculations will enable experts to deter- 
mine just how effective the vaccine is. 

“Civic groups will play a leading role 
in easing the task of vaccinating... 
|children in hundreds of communi- 
ties...,” advises the foundation. To 
see how your club can help, contact 
the local chapter of the National Foun- 
| dation for Infantile Paralysis. rik END 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


MARCH 


>» Lieutenant Governors’ Visits 

During March many clubs will be vis- 
ited by their lieutenant governors. This 
important date on the club calendar 
should receive the special attention of 
your president and the program com- 
mittee. Your lieutenant governor con- 
siders this meeting of great importance 
and will appreciate the club’s full co- 
operation in planning his visit. It is 
recommended that the leader of your 
division be the main speaker when he 
visits your club. 


» Conservation 

Conservation of the natural beauty sur- 
rounding your community is a contin- 
uing project that should interest every 
Kiwanis club. Along this line your club 
can hold an interesting conservation 
program by inviting the chief of police 
and members of the city council and 
town planning commission for a panel 
discussion on _ preservation of local 
beauty spots. 


» Saint Patrick’s Day 

This great day for the Irish—March 17— 
is a good chance for your club to hold 
a ladies’ night. In fact, ask Kiwanis 
wives to be hostesses for the party. 
Irish songs, Irish stories, even Irish 
dances can be the foundation for a 
lighthearted Saint Patrick’s Day pro- 
gram 


>» Income Tax Deadline 

Before the March 15 deadline for filing 
taxes, it’s a good idea to invite a local 
tax expert in to talk on the subject. A 
natural on this occasion is a question 
and answer session. 


>» National Boys’ Club Week 

From March 29 to April 4, the Boys’ 
Club of America will observe its annual 
club week. This should not be confused 
with Boy Scout Week, which is held in 
February. Many Kiwanis clubs support 
the work of this organization for boys, 
and now is the time for a suitable pro- 
gram on this activity. An interesting 
meeting can be planned around the ad- 
ministrator of the local boys’ club, who 
can speak on the functions of his or- 
ganization and its importance to local 
youth. 


» Films Available 

The British Information Service has the 
following films available for a nominal 
charge: “Britain’s Airborne Forces,” 
“Britain’s Naval Aviators,” “Citizen of 
Singapore,” “El Dorado,” “Future of 
Scotland,” “Glasgow Orpheus Choir,” 
“Home and Beauty,” “Jamaica Prob- 
lem,” “Journey into History,” “Silver 
Haul,” “Travel Royal,” “Turkey—Key 
to the Middle East,” “Waters of Time,” 
“Wing to Wing,” “Your Children’s 
Play.” Write to the BIS agency near- 
est your club: Chicago--720 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11; New York— 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20; 
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Washington — 907 15th Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C.; San Francisco— 
310 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, 
California. 


>» Club Historical Review 


Your programs and music committee 
can stage an attractive song-and-story 
chronology of your club’s history. Sup- 
pose your club was organized in the 
early ‘twenties. Its life up to date 
might be broken up into four parts—the 
‘twenties, ‘thirties, ‘forties, early ’fifties 
(including future plans). Each period 
of time can be dramatized in terms of 
the club’s main activities and services 
for that decade. Important events in 
the community life and in the world 
should be included to give the true 
atmosphere of each period. Popular 
songs can be woven into the presen- 
tation. Such a program will increase 
each member’s appreciation of the club 
and will provide plenty of good humor. 
This kind of program is especially good 
for anniversaries. 


>» New Member Salute 

Members of your club who joined Ki- 
wanis during 1953 can be honored in a 
special program. The new Kiwanians 
can be seated at a separate table, and 
after dinner, the Committee on Kiwanis 
Education and Fellowship can ask the 
“class” questions about their club, their 
district and the International organiza- 
tion. A variation of this program: 
Each new member gives a short talk 
about what his membership in Kiwanis 
means to him and to the community. 


>» Home Talent Meeting 


Laughs and heretofore undiscovered 
talent can often be found by drawing 
names from a hat and appointing these 
men president, secretary, treasurer, 
song leader, announcer of guests, etc., 
for one meeting. A similar plan can 
be used to provide a whole evening’s 
entertainment if each member is fore- 
warned so he can prepare some form of 
entertainment for the club. 


» Choose Speakers Carefully 

Eternal vigilance is the responsibility 
of the program chairman, whose duty 
it is to guard his club against speakers 
who are likely to create adverse criti- 
cism. He has to be on the lookout for 
those who (1) have an axe to grind, 
(2) do not practice good taste, (3) do 
not adhere to Kiwanis policies, (4) have 
something to sell and (5) use Kiwanis 
as an entree to the community. When 
you are interviewing a_ prospective 
speaker, tell him about your policy. 


COMING EVENTS 

> April 

Easter Sunday—April 18 

United States-Canada Good Will Week— 
April 18-24 

One Hundred Per Cent Attendance 
Month 











Trio-Dimensional 


RAISED-LETTER SIGNS 


—widely used in industry, now priced 
within every merchant’s budget! Manu- 
facture is revolutionized by new unbreak- 
able material with durable tile-like 
beauty . . . and guaranteed. Each sign 
is custom-made for individuality; in any 
style, size or color, at moderate cost. 
Act now to modernize 
with showmanship 
that pays off! Send for 
‘Raised Letter Mod- 
ernization Folder.” 


An ordinary sign 
COSTS you money 


An attractive sign 
MAKES you money 


TRIO LETTERS, Incorporated. Dept. 31 
329 Woodlawn Ave. * Aurora ®* _ Illinois 











WITH THIS MUSICAL MERRY-GO-ROUND 

You can attract more cus- 
KIDDIE RIDE tomers with this new coin 
operated Kiddie Ride. Make $50.00 to 
$150.00 extra per week. Horses go up and 
down as well as round and round. Music 
plays when ride runs or can be played 
continuously. Built for long service-free 


operation. A 
An excellent. money maker in dime stores, 
department stores, super food markets, 


amusement parks and many other loca- 

tions. Floor space requirement, 48” x 54”. 
Write for Kiwanis Club sponsorship plan 

on this and other Kiddie Rides. 

Write today to 


RANGE RIDER COMPANY 


1426 Montgall St., Kansas City, Missouri 




















MIDDLEMAN 
PROFITS 


PORTABLE LIGHT PLANT (item 24) 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING FAN 


Heavy-duty Fan 


om Pr ‘ 
000-1200 Watt Plant (Iter 
‘ vut wit? ener 


PUSH BUTTON START 


J watte lio ¥ 4) ¢« 


* $143.50 
$199.50 
at “ te 


‘ 000 


SPEED DRILL SET 


indexed steel box $1 1 95 





Send i0c ter Big 1954 Catalog. Free with Order. Prices 
t.o.b. tactery Money back guarantee. Send check or 


M.O 
Master Mechanic Mfg. Co. Dept. 6-E, Burlington, Wis. 
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MELBORNE 
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TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH / 


AIRCONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kiine, Pres 
Fellow Kiwanian 










MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans end polishes quickly end easily 
leaves hands soft end 1-.m0oth 

Repee! soles guerenteed with Rubber 

Scrubber try it—yeow'll love itt 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


ept. 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
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THE FRIENDLY SCHOOL 


Augusta Military Academy organized as 
Augusta Academy in 1742. Fort Defiance, 
Virginia. A distinguished R.O.T.C. School 
in the famous Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. 


PAPPLAP PD 


Send for catalog. 
Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal. 
A Kiwanian for 31 years. 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Olfice 
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Q. A member of our club recently 
resigned because of his transfer to an- 
other city. His dues had been paid by 
the organization by which he was em- 
ployed. We have received a letter from 
the employing company to the effect 
that another man has been appointed 
to the position held by our former 
member and asking that this man be 
elected in his place and that dues for 
the balance of the year be credited to 
the account of this new member. Our 
membership committee has reported 
unfavorably upon the proposal of this 
individual for membership in our club. 
Can his company compel us to take 
him as a member? 


A. No. A man becomes a member of a 
Kiwanis club as an individual and not 
as a representative of the organization 


by which he is employed. When a mem- 


ber resigns, his classification is thereby 
opened and any man can be elected by 
the board of d 

There is no relationship be- 


directors to fill the cilassi- 
fication 
tween the employer and the Kiwanis 
club of which an employee has been a 
member. 


Q. A member of a Kiwanis club in 
another city who has been in our com- 
munity for three years has asked that 
he be transferred to our club. Can he 
automatically transfer to our club? 


A. No. There is no such thing as a 
transfer of membership in Kiwanis. A 
member of another club is usually ex- 
tended added consideration by the at- 
tendance and membership committee 
and the board of directors of a club, 
but the procedure of electing him is 
exactly the same as in electing any 
other member of your club. He should 
be proposed in writing by a member of 
your club in good standing and the pro- 
posal should be endorsed by two other 
members. Before acting upon the pro- 
posal, the board of directors should have 
the recommendation of the attendance 
and membership committee of your club. 

Q. IT am chairman of my club's 
committee on Kiwanis education. Ip 
planning the anniversary program for 
January 21, I want to show how our 
club compares with other Kiwanis 
clubs and with other service clubs. 
What is the average size of a Kiwanis 
club and how does that size compare 
with that of other service clubs? 


A. The average membership of the 
clubs in Kiwanis International is a 
trifle over sixty members. Your club is, 
therefore, slightly above the average. 
We do not have figures on all of the 
other service clubs, but of the larger 


clubs, one has an average membership 
slightly under forty-eight and another 
slightly under forty-six. Your club 
is, therefore, larger than the average 
Kiwanis club, as well as being larger 
than the average club of our brother 
organizations. 


@. One of our members, a school 
principal, joined our club in Septem- 
ber 1923, and has been a member ever 
since. We recently asked for a Legion 
of Honor certificate in recognition of 
his having completed thirty years of 
membership. We were told that he had 
not been a member for thirty years. 
How can this be? re 


A. Unfortunately, twelve times during 
the last thirty years this member was 
deleted by your club in June and rein- 
stated in September or October. As a 
result, during the last thirty years he 
was deleted for a total of nearly thirty 
months, or two and a half years. It will 
not be until July of 1956 that he will 
have completed thirty years of Kiwanis 
membership. 


(). Can we present a Legion of Honor 
certificate to our members with a ree- 
ord of twenty-five, thirty or thirty-five 
years of membership without present- 
ing them with one of the Legion of 
Honor lapel buttons? 


A. Yes. These certificates are avail- 
able from the General Office at a cost 
of fifty cents each. However, most Le- 
gion of Honor members appreciate re- 
ceiving and wearing the special lapel 
buttons. If the buttons are purchased at 
the time the certificates are ordered, 
there is no charge for the certificates. 


Q. The leader of the Girl Scouts in 
our city has for many years served 
not only that organization but other 
character-building organizations in our 
community. She recently spoke at our 
elub and a motion was made that she 
be elected an honorary member of the 
club. The president referred the mat- 
ter to the board of directors. Can a 
woman be elected as an 
member of our club? 


honorary 


A. No. Article II, Section 4 of the In- 
ternational Bylaws provides that “any 
man who has performed some distin- 
guished public service” may be elected 
as an honorary member of a club. If 
your club wishes to recognize the serv- 
ice of this lady, why not have an appro- 
priate scroll prepared and have her as 
an honored guest at one of your meet- 
ings for the purpose of receiving this 


scroll. THE END 
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EDITORIAL 








By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


= International Board of Trus- 
tees has adopted for 1954 a Kiwanis theme that 


is a personal challenge to each of us. 
BUILD BY FAITH—LOYALTY—SERVICE. 


These are power words. This is an 
inspired theme that sensitively probes deep and 
hungry needs. 

One great truth that we Kiwanians 
have been taught by our historic first Object 
and by life itself is that we cannot build endur- 
ingly with material values, but only by spirit- 
ual values, among which are faith, loyalty and 
service. 

TO BUILD is basic in Kiwanis. Un- 
less a club untiringly builds a better life for its 
community through good deeds and good citi- 
zenship, it has little excuse for existence. 

If we Kiwanians will iake to heart 
this theme—if we will earnestly seek to develop 
a warm, infectious faith in what Kiwanis can 
do for a man and his community—then there 
will be generated such power that clubs and 
members and usefulness will multiply as never 
before. 

But it was not the intention to con- 
fine this theme to Kiwanis growth. 

For Kiwanis believes that by faith, 
loyalty and service there can be built better 
communities, better nations and a better world. 

We are living in sick, confused, 
fearful times. People are cynical, distrustful, 
disillusioned and embittered by the sorrow, 
savagery and waste of war. 

We hunger for security, but in our 
better moments know there is no security in 
material values. “This too shall pass’ was 
framed and hung over Senator Vandenberg’s 
desk in the Senate Office Building. 

When shall we learn that the only 
security is that inner serenity that comes 
through faith in a higher power who will care 
for us if we but harmonize our lives with Him. 

During these recent years, so tragic 
with Communist treachery, torture camps, en- 
slavement of nations and corruption in govern- 
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FIVE WORDS THAT CAN 
CHANGE THE WORLD-AND US 


ment, we have acquired the evil habit of nega- 
tive thinking. We fear the worst, we live in 
dread and tension, our dreams have faded. 

“As a man thinketh, so is he.”’ Man- 
kind will never pull itself out of its despond- 
ency as long as we permit terror, frustration 
and hatred to dominate our thoughts. 

The world can be saved only 
through faith, and the positive, healing trans- 
formation which will follow. 

And the way to save the world is 
to begin with ourselves as Kiwanians by dem- 
onstrating a deep, strong, unwavering faith. 

Faith in the essential goodness of 
man and his upward progress and his yearning 
for nobility. 

Faith that the decent, useful lives 
of untold millions of men and women of good 
will throughout the earth will outweigh its 
evil. 

Faith that men of genius and mercy 
will employ the discoveries of science for the 
benefit and not the destruction of mankind. 

Faith in the dignity of man and the 
sacredness of our free institutions. 

Faith in our leaders, that they may 
be free from corruption, humble in their power 
and unswerving in their loyalties. 

Faith that our two nations of self- 
governing peoples may cherish and safeguard 
their liberties and never forsake them for false 
doctrines that sap resourcefulness and inde- 
pendence. 

Faith that somehow, in mysterious 
ways known only to God, our two nations of 
free men may accept the responsibility and rise 
to the opportunity of leading the unhappy 
world to a day of universal peace when all may 
be free and live abundantly. 

This is the challenge of 1954—that 
we develop such a faith that will move moun- 
tains of frustration and bitterness and greed 
and evil that now block the world. 

It is said that within a single human 
body is enough atomic energy to annihilate a 
major city. 

Surely, then, in the hearts and 
minds of 222,000 Kiwanians are capacities for 
faith so awesome that it could not only rebuild 
our lives and enrich our communities, but 
kindle a fervor that would renew the spirit of 
the world. rHE END 
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objectives for 1954 





Create better communities by 
strengthening our homes, churches 
and schools. 








Initiate and support activities that 
strengthen the physical, spiritual and 
moral resources of our youth. 













Sponsor effective safety programs on 
the highway, in the home, in industry, 
and on the farm. 










Champion competitive capitalistic 
enterprise, a balanced budget, and the 
conservation and development of our 
natural resources as essential to a sound 
national economy. 





ship Emphasize with action our way of life. 





onde Promote informed participation 
by individuals in governmental affairs 
at all levels. 





Maintain and strengthen the friendly 





th 
relations between Canada and the 
United States. 

PEE Work for a clear understanding of the 


©” interdependence of labor and 
Management. 











IRTY-FOUR years ago this month, 
“We Build” became the motto of 
Kiwanis. It was coined by Roe 
Fulkerson, the man who bespoke so 
eloquently the philosophy of Kiwanis. 

Some years later Roe remarked, “I 
have written probably 100,000 words 
[for Kiwanis], every one of which 
has been forgotten, save two. God 
inspired me to write “We Build,” 
and I am prouder of them than any 
other accomplishment of my life....” 

This year, in a world filled with 
doubts and tensions, Roe’s challeng- 
ing motto takes on a new challenge 
for 222,000 Kiwanians. For the 1954 
Administrative Theme calls upon 
Kiwanis to “Build By Faith—Loy- 
alty—Service.” 

This was the pervading thought at 
the International Council meeting 
held October 26-29 in Chicago. Gov- 
ernors-elect journeyed to the Windy 
City to meet with the International 
officers, past International presidents 
and International committee chair- 
men. Some district secretaries came 
along too. 

“If we put half the loyalty and 
enthusiasm into our democracy that 
the Communists put into their way 
of life, we could build a society be- 
yond the dreams of anything con- 
sidered by man,” said International 
President Donald T. Forsythe as he 
opened the meeting. 

Immediate Past President Walter 
J. L. Ray outlined the Council pro- 
gram, and thus the stage was set for 
what was one of the Council high- 
lights: official presentation of the 
Objectives for 1954 by Trustee H. 
Park Arnold, chairman of the Board 
Committee on Objectives. 

Next, the governors-elect heard 
an explanation of Kiwanis finances 
from Trustee Reed C. Culp, who 
substituted for Finance Committee 
Chairman C. I. Moyer.* Activities 
were discussed by Trustee W. Donald 
Dubail, chairman of the Board Com- 
mittee on Activities. 

After a spirited discussion and 
some restful group singing, the lis- 
teners were treated to a piece of rare 
showmanship. Marty Wiegand, chair- 
man of the International Committee 
on Attendance and Membership, 
donned the outfit of a circus barkei 
and dramatically put across his im- 
portant point: “Kiwanis needs 250,- 
000 members by 1955, our fortieth 
anniversary.” 

A related subject was presented 





*C. I. was stricken with a heart attack 
just before the Council began. He’s 
at home and recovering steadily. 
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next by Walter F. Patenge, chair- 
man of the International Committee 
on New Club Building. He called 
upon the governors to build 254 
clubs in 1954. The long-term goal: 
4000 clubs by our anniversary next 
year. 

That evening, Councilgoers en- 
joyed the International Hour, a 
long-established Council tradition. 
With International Treasurer Don 
E. Engdahl presiding, International 
Vice-Presidents Ralph Steele and 
John Wright emphasized the impor- 
tance of the neighborliness that 
exists between Canada and Uncle 
sam. 

Early the next morning, business 
began with panel conferences on 
youth and citizenship services, chair- 
manned by Trustees H. W. Driver 
and Albert J. Tully, respectively. 

Vice-President Steel presided over 
the luncheon honoring the gov- 
ernors-elect. International President 
Don Forsythe gave each new dis- 
trict officer a handshake, a good 
vish and an official certificate of 
election. Then Larry Spuller, past 
governor of the I-I District, showed 
pictures that brought back fond 
memories of several International 
conventions. 

The business session resumed with 
Vice-President Wright presiding over 
a panel conference on administra- 
tion, chairmanned by Trustee Gass. 
While this was going on, district 
secretaries held a conference of their 
own, and later in the afternoon the 
governors-elect watched a model or- 
ganization conference like the one 
they would soon be conducting. 

Next morning, after everyone had 
assembled for a group photograph, 
the men plunged into another con- 
ference—this one for governors of 
districts of about the same size. Mu- 
tual problems were discussed all 
morning while district secretaries 
and International committee chair- 
men met separately to consider next 
year’s program. 

Past International President 
Claude B. Hellmann presided over 
the Wednesday luncheon honoring 
past International presidents. The 


il 








speaker, Dr. Russell J. Humbert of 
DePauw University, provided an in- 
teresting change-of-pace, and after- 
vard the governors, and Interna- 
tional committee chairmen and 
ecretaries resumed their conferences. 

Later in the afternoon. the entire 
group reassembled for International 
Secretary Pete Peterson’s descrip- 
tion of the General Office 

Men of the Council then visited 
520 North Michigan Avenue. 

On the final evening, International 
President Don presided over a semi- 
formal dinner and introduced the 
speaker, United States Senator Paul 
H. Douglas, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Hyde Park, Chicago 

The last morning § session was 
packed with business. “A Permanent 
Home for Kiwanis?” was discussed 
by J. Walter Foraker, chairman of 
the Special International Committee 








by our 40th anniversary 





on Permanent Home. Trustee Tully 
talked about laws and regulations, 
and then resolutions were discussed 
by Joseph O. Tally, Jr., chairman 
of the International Committee on 
Resolutions. Trustee Culp talked 
about The Kiwanis Magazine, and 
then Past International President 
Ben Dean delivered a progress re- 
port on the Special International 
Committee on History. 

After convention plans were dis- 
cussed by Trustee Jackson A. Raney, 
chairman of the Board Committee 
on Conventions, conferencegoers saw 
a color movie about Miami. The dis- 
trict governors-elect pledged to pro- 
duce a combined convention at- 
tendance of 10,000, and each man 
told the number of new clubs and 
new members he would try to ac- 
quire during 1954 

The Council ended on an inspira- 
tional note with President Don re- 
minding the fledgling governors that 
*..1954 is our year—the twelve 
months in which we will be given 
the opportunity to render our great- 
est service to our communities, 
states and nations....” 

Yes, the spirit of Roe Fulkerson’s 
provocative motto still pervades Ki- 
wanis. With “We Build” as a motto 
and the current Theme and Objec- 
tives as a blueprint, all Kiwanis 
seemed headed into another year of 
accomplishment. rHE END 





















Above, International President Don Forsythe presides over the open- 
ing session of the 1953 International Council meeting. Right, Presi- 
dent Don addresses the district governors-elect, district secretaries, 
International trustees and officers and past International presidents. 
Below, International Trustee H. Park Arnold presents the new Ob- 
jectives. From left to right, Immediate Past International President 
Ray, Vice-President Steele, Don, Park, Vice-President Wright and 
Treasurer Engdahl. Bottom, a luncheon in honor of the new governors, 
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DONALD T. FORSYTHE 


President, Kiwanis International 
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The Anniversary Week Message 


A BIRTHDAY WISH 


A BIRTHDAY IS a time for celebration and sober thought. Each passing year 
gives us cause to reflect on what we are accomplishing and where we are going. 
Then, amidst the celebration, comes time to blow out the birthday candles 
and make a secret wish. 

So it is with Kiwanis. As we celebrate our thirty-ninth birthday throughout the 
United States and Canada n 3710 clubs may well pause 
to wonder where we are going and what 
questions is not too difficult. For years we har 
clubs have been built, more active members added and more worthwhile projects have 
interest. Boys and girls work ... public 


re accomplishing. The answer to these 


’e seen Kiwanis growing. More 


been launched in every realm of Kiwanis 
affairs... Key Clubs... vocational guidance ... support of churches... agriculture and 
conservation. In these fields and in many others more good work is being done 
with every passing year. It seems, then, that we are moving steadily forward along 
a path leading toward greater achievement, greater activity and greater service. 
And what should be our secret wish on this thirty-ninth birthday of Kiwanis? What 
do we want more than anything else for our great organization? If I may be 
permitted to make a birthday wish for all Kiwanians, I think we would like to grow 
in strength and influence so that we can face more resolutely our appointed 
task: serving as the builders of better communities and the guardians of freedom. 
There is much we can do to achieve these high objectives. We can institute 
more effective projects such as the exciting new Minuteman program that is designed 
to heighten public enthusiasm for the blessed American way of life. 
We can look into our own hearts and determiné whether or not we are actually 
living the Kiwanis creed, which calls for true wisdom and forebearance. We can do 
our utmost to strengthen Kiwanis by extending its influence into new towns and 
cities. And we can make sure that every real civic leader in our community is wearing 
a K in his lapel. Only then will Kiwanis be able to achieve anything near its full 
potential. Only then will you and I be able to feel the real sense of pride that 


comes from a job that’s done to the best of our ability. THE END 











of Kiwanis International 


THE GENERAL OFFICE 






Kiwanis MAKES its home at 520 North 
Michigan Avenue in Chicago. This is the 
General Office which helps Kiwanians on 
the club, district and International levels 
carry out the service and administration 
programs of our organization. These im- 
portant operations are supervised by Inter- 
national Secretary O. E. Peterson, who 
serves, in addition, as the liaison be- 
tween the Board and the General Office. 
In this capacity he represents the Gen- 
eral Office at official functions and also 
guides the staff in implementing policies. 
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Du PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS are an {mportant part 
organization. They give freely of their 
and experience, functioning as elder statesmen 


of the International 


knowledge 


whose wise words are widely heeded 


of this group make a lifelong 
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OFFICERS 1953-195 Pur INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS shape the policies which deter- 
mine to a significant degree the over-all development and | 
well-being of Kiwanis. The president, vice-presidents and 
treasurer are elected each year. The trustees serve for two. 
(Half the trusteeships expire each year.) The immediate 
past president serves one year on the board. 
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Tue DISTRICT GOVERNORS serve as a vital link in the chain 





that extends from the club to the International Board. 






They are the administrative and executive officers who lead 






their districts toward greater accomplishment for one year. 
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Due INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN are _ responsible 





for developing broad and dynamic action programs which 








can be carried out on the club level. Certain of these com- 






mittees exist for special purposes, but in each case the 






chairman has the job of pointing the way to broad objectives. 
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By 


billet- 
inviting 


ys NEXT TIME you get a 
EL doux the sheriff 


you to do jury duty, do not at once 


from 


call your doctor, lawyer, boss, psy- 


chiatrist or someone you think has 


a pull in politics 
ride along with it. 


Not only 


service be useful to 


Just 


will your jury 
your community and educational to 
yourself. It will also be entertaining 
and at times highly amusing. 

I know, for I have just finished a 
thirty-day stretch. I can't 


vacation in years that has furnished 


recall a 


so complete a change from my daily 
routine or returned 
freshed in mind and rested in body. 

You find yourself feeling 
strangely unincumbered yet vaguely 


has me so re- 


will 


apprehensive as you present your- 
self at the appointed time and place. 
It recalls your first day in a new 
school. All around you, if your serv- 
ice is to be in a large city, will be 
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If you want a real change from the daily grind, try serving on 


a jury. Its a fascinating experience as well as a civic duty. 


LUCIEN HUBBARD 


some 300 others, about two women 
for every man, each eyeing the rest 
suspiciously, all avoiding the meet- 
ing of direct glances and answering 
politely when spoken to. 

The room where prospective jurors 
gather is crowded to the walls. Some 
of you lap over into the corridor, but 
you all jam inside as a loud-speaker 
calls for attention. 

Standing before it is a man who 
tells you, with occasional touches of 
humor, what is before you: that you 
will serve for thirty days—that your 
duties will be explained to you by 
the judge—that unless you have a 
very good excuse for not serving, you 
would do well not to offer any at all 

and that everything possible will 
be done to make you comfortable. 
The roll is called and absentees are 
noted. 

The judge ascends the bench, a 
kindly, dignified figure. In a few 





words he tells you your duties. You 
are an officer of the court. as he is. 
In some ways you are above him. 
You, and only you, are to decide the 
facts in the cases on which you will 
sit. He will expect you to be prompt, 
to be attentive, to be fair. 

You file out, scanning the 
of your neighbors. You are in for 
it now, and you wonder what sort 
of people these what homes 
they come from. 

Within a few days, meeting every 
morning in the Monkey Cage—the 
Jury Assembly Room—these same 
people will be gabbling away furi- 


faces 


are, 


ously on a first-name basis—discuss- 
ing their children, their operations, 
the cases they have just 
“been bumped off of.” 

There is a preliminary squawk 
over the loud-speaker and the chat- 
ter cuts off short. A deputy sheriff 
is about to call out the assignments 
for the day. The names of all jurors 
not already engaged in trials have 
been shuffled and drawn out of a 
box at random. The school bell has 
rung. When twenty jurors have been 
called for a particular trial, off they 
go to a courtroom. 


their jobs, 


“sat on” or 
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Some jurymen dread criminal 
cases, with their responsibility over 
the freedom and even the lives of 
fellow men. Others hope for them, as 
being more interesting, particularly 

surfeit of traffic accident 
which constitute such an 
enormous proportion of all civil suits. 

Whether civil or criminal, the pro- 


after a 


cases, 


cedure will be the same except for 
two important points: 

First, a civil case is decided by a 
mere preponderance of the evidence, 
while a criminal case must be de- 
cided beyond any reasonable doubt. 
In other words, in a civil case you 
compare one mass of evidence with 
the other, and give your verdict to 
whichever, in your opinion, has the 
most weight; but in a criminal case, 
guilt must be proved to a moral cer- 
tainty—a man’s life or liberty is not 
to be taken from him, as his property 
may be, on probability, no matter 
how strong that probability. 

Second, in a criminal case the vote 
must be unanimous. In many states 
a civil verdict may be rendered by a 
stated overwhelming majority—nine 
to three or ten to two. 

In either case, the steps as far as 
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you are concerned will be the same. 
Whatever you are to sit judgment 
on happened months, even years, 
ago. Witnesses have forgotten what 
really happened, have set up in their 
minds what they think happened or 


what they wish might have hap- 
pened. Rival lawyers have filed 
paper after paper —the pleadings. 


Photographs have been taken. Dia- 
grams have been drawn. Measure- 
ments have been made. Animosities 
have hardened. 
Upon this 
you and your fellow carpenters and 


fought-over ground, 
clerks and brokers and housewives 
and secretaries and spinster pension- 
naires march with your wide-eyed 
innocence and your unshakable de- 
termination to see that justice shall 
be done. 


SMELL of old 
powder The 
you coldly as you take the places 
reserved for They are now 
wondering what type of obstinate, 
unseeing, frivolous or prejudiced dolt 
fate has sent them for their day of 
judgment. It is only later, when you 
have taken your place in the box, 


ry 
Puere 1s THE 
about. 


egun- 


lawyers eye 


you. 





that they will smile upon you, pre- 
tending a bluff, hearty camaraderie, 
as they seek to penetrate your very 
soul, to find out whether by your 
background you are likely to be for 
or against their client when the cru- 
cial time arrives. 

For, as the judge soon lets you 
know, you are the final arbiter. He 
will point out to you the law. The 
lawyers will argue from the law and 
what they say are the facts. But of 
what the facts actually are, you are 
to be the sole judges. 

A stream of witnesses will 
before you. “Exhibits” of one sort or 
30th 


“evi- 


pass 


another will be shown to you. 
constitute the 
ambiguous or 


will 
dence,” much of it 
sharply contradictory. You must de- 


together 


cide which version is true. On your 
word, if it is in agreement with that 
of your fellow jurors or is persua- 
sive to them, lives will be altered 
irrevocably, riches will change hands 
or stay put. 

Again chance enters. Of the twenty 


jurors, the names of twelve are 
drawn from the box. These take 
their places in chairs facing the 


judge and the witness stand. Each 
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in turn is questioned by the attor- 


ney for the plaintiff, then by the 
defense. 
Their names. Their residences. 


Their occupations. Their husbands’ 
occupations, if they are housewives. 
If they are married men, do their 
wives work? Do any of them know 
the lawyers in the case? Have they 
been concerned in legal actions simi- 
lar to the one pending? All adroitly, 
deferentially 

A few 


A direct connection with the 


jurors are excused “for 
cause #3 
case about to be tried, acquaintance 
admission 


with the lawyers or an 


of prejudice are the usual reasons. 
(And it does no good to profess prej- 
udice in the hope of being excused 
duty. You 

Monkey 


case. ) 


from all jury will just 


go back to the Cage and 


wait for another 


Anp Now come the “peremptory” 
challenges whereby each side may 
reject a specified number of pros 


without explanation 
all the guarded 


pective jurors 
Now the 
probing into the backgrounds of the 


No reason 
chal- 


admonishes the 


reason [ol 


jurors becomes apparent 
is assigned for a peremptory 
The 
jurors not to take such dismissals as 
They 


lenge judge 


personal reflections are in- 


tended simply to hedge the trial with 
all protection possible to insure an 
unbiased verdict. You may be ex- 
cused because of you occupation, 


your place of residence, even the 


color of your tie, if the lawyer thinks 
il is signihcant 

On one case, three of us were from 
a suburb which in the popular mind 
is inhabited solely by wealthy fami- 


lies Wi were 


was that of a women drive: 


‘bumped off” en masse 
The case 
who backed her car out of the drive- 
way in the path of a ready-mix-con- 
truck. Her 
wanted a lower-income jury. 


Monkey, 


craped acquaintance with 


crete lawyel evidently 


On my first 


Cage | 


day in the 


1 
young man of good appearance, well 
above the average 1n intelligence I 
saw him again the day my service 
In thirty days he had never 


It had been his 


ended 
“made” a single jury 


luck to be called on one traffic acci- 


dent case after another. He was an 
insurance agent. 
Now the jury box is full at last, 


and the lawyers make their opening 
statements. The judge has impressed 
upon that you must not form 
an opinion until all the evidence is 
in and the law touching upon it has 
been explained to you. You settle 
back dutifully as the trial begins. 

trial 


you 


Considered impersonally, a 
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is fascinating. Maybe I was lucky. 
There may be cases, like condemna- 
tion proceedings for opening new 
streets or purely business disputes, 
that may be as dull as ditch-water. 

But I doubt it. Even business dis- 
putes are between people. People in 
court are people under a microscope 

and everyone knows what a fan- 
tastic world is revealed in ditch- 
water, minutely examined. 

So witness follows witness on the 
stand. You cannot help but form 
opinions of them. In fact, you have 
been adjured by the judge to do 
just that, to decide whether or not 
each is to be believed, and how far. 
Bit by bit, the res gestae, “all the 
essential circumstances,” of the case 
are built up in your mind. The points 
of agreement cement the structure 
together. The 
yawning 


points of difference 


open chasms in it, which 
you must bridge by your verdict 
You If there are 


gaps in 


may take notes 
a witness’s story, you may 
ask your own questions of him di- 
rectly But it 
would be well first to make sure that 
the lawyers are quite through with 


from the jury box 


the witness and have so announced 
that an 
or contradiction does indeed exist. 


to the judge, and omission 


ry ' 
Pe rrtar may go on for days, even 
weeks. By the time you have finished 
a case, if you have allowed opinion 
to form slowly in your mind, and not 
to harden into conviction until all 
the evidence has been presented, you 
will be in no doubt, as far as you 
are concerned, as to what happened. 
You feel that you know all about it 
and about the people involved; that 
you have relived it. 

Then comes the retirement to the 
jury room. Now come the surprises. 
Some jurors who had seemed most 


alert now prove themselves most 
confused. Some who sat with eyes 
half-closed, yawning covertly, can 
repeat in substance everything that 


happened. Some have logical minds 


that can close themselves to every- 
the trial 


the classic 


thing outside and weigh 


the evidence in manner 
prescribed by the judge. Others cling 
to intuition—“I just know that man 
was lying—he couldn't 
the eye.” Their Aunt Sophronia had 
something happen to her twenty 
years ago just like the case at issue 
and you get Aunt Sophronia and 
what who said to whom for fifteen 


look me in 


minutes. 

Discussion is led by the foreman. 
In some states he—or she—is elected 
by the jury: in others, the first juror 
called is automatically foreman. The 





hardest job of a conscientious fore- 
man is to exclude irrelevant anec- 
dotes and obvious non sequiturs. An 
ex-GI, for instance, argued the prob- 
abilities of a traffic accident from 
what happened to a fellow soldier 
when a shell burst near him. And 
milk drivers, he said, were notori- 
ously reckless drivers; therefore the 
defendant, a milk driver off duty in 
the family car, must have caused the 
accident of which he was accused. 

Usually the first time around, the 
discussion is general and informal. 
But the mass sentiment begins to 
show itself. If the foreman can keep 
everyone from talking at once, it 
soon solidifies. Someone calls for a 
ballot and usually within a few hours 
after receiving the case the jury has 
reached a verdict. 

However, no 
jury will do—or why. Jurors are in- 
structed not to yield to numbers, and 
usually they do not. But the effect 
of a majority opinion is subtly per- 
suasive. Surely so many people could 


one knows what a 


not be wrong, and I alone be right! 
Sometimes. however, the gap is un- 
bridgeable. In a civil case the ma- 
jority simply work on the weakest 
of the minority and bring around 
enough votes to clinch a verdict. 
But in a criminal case, where 
more is at stake than mere money, 
opinions are more tenaciously held. 
Jurors place themselves (as_ they 
should) in the place of the accused, 


and except in cases of a revolting 


nature, usually give him all “the 
breaks.” In spite of this, the per- 
centage of hung—undecided—juries 


is low, even in criminal cases. 


So the great moment arrives when, 
having reached a verdict, you silently 
file down the stairs into the hushed 
If it is a 
the poor wretch who is to go to jail 


courtroom. criminal case, 
or stay out of it scans your faces, 
trying to read the answer. The judge 
asks gravely: 

“Members of the jury, have you 
reached a verdict?” 

The foreman rises. 

“We have, your honor.” 

Then, the fateful decision: “guilty,” 
or “not guilty.” 

There is an audible sigh as pent-up 
breath is released. There are smiles, 
tears, Then the 
formal words of the judge, thanking 


kisses, handshakes. 


the jurors. 

Democracy has worked again—no 
doubt with a margin of possible error, 
but with a far greater presumption 
that justice has been done as exactly 
as it is within the power of fallible 
humans to do it. rHE END 
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Photos by Joseph J. Lucas, Jr., for the Cook County Chapter of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 





Kiwanian Dan Kulie, Brookfield village president, issues a March of Dimes proclamation. 
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vs. Polio 





Across the nation, 


public-spirited men and women are hard at work this 


month collecting money for the March of Dimes. 


Here is how the campaign went in one Kiwanis community. 





Kiwanis Polio Chairman Mylon Fisher, 
center, assigns sectioned-off areas of 
Brookfield to representatives of lo- 
cal organizations who volunteered to 
spur the March of Dimes campaign. 
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rns +. VILLAGE OF Brookfield, Illinois. 


population 17,000, is ‘a spirited 
community. Its civic ginger hit the 
headlines recently when the whole 
town went on a crusade to save a 
local boy, Army Lieutenant George 
Schreiber, from what Brookfield 
considered an unjust life prison sen- 
tence. 

With the same determination, the 
city has got behind its March of 
Dimes drive. As in other commu- 
nities from sea to sea, the people 
have united against a common en- 
emy: polio. 

As might be expected, Kiwanians 
in Brookfield are in the forefront of 
this battle. Immediate Past President 
Mylon Fisher, a drugstore propri- 
etor, has headed up the drive for 
several years because, as he puts it, 


“We want our youngsters to have 
the best of care when polio strikes. 
Of course, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis will help us, 
but we want to pay our own way as 
much as possible.” 

Since hospitalization of a single 
polio victim can cost as much as 
$10,800 (the record for Brookfield), 
a lot of money is needed every year. 
To collect it, the civic leaders of 
3rookfield began planning weeks be- 
fore the 1953 drive opened. Quite a 





Schreiber was sentenced for ordering 
the execution of a Korean prowler. In- 
dignant Brookfieldians wrote thousands 
of letters to Washington, raised a legal 
aid fund and caused so much commo- 
tion that Schreiber’s sentence was re- 
duced to five years and may be dropped. 
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Top, a Brookfield merchant gets a supply of March of Dimes cam- 
paign material for his window and counters. Every business house 
in town receives the polio displays and money containers. Above. 
Girl Seout volunteers meet at the home of Chairman Fisher 
to stuff 4000 envelopes with letters asking for contributions. 
The troop leader, center, and other women prepared the letters. 


few Kiwanians volunteered to han- 
dle different jobs: publicity and 
cannister and poster distribution. 
Chairman Mylon worked hard to 
bring other local organizations into 
the program. All told, some ten 
local groups joined They 
ranged all the way from Girl Scouts 
(who stuffed letters and rang door- 
bells) to the middle-aged members 
of the Brookfield Women’s Club 
(who helped the Kiwanians put on 


forces. 


a special pancake day which raised 
$2883). Two veterans’ organizations 
helped, as did the Welcome Wagon 
Newcomers Club, which used the 
occasion to get acquainted while 
working for a worthy cause. 

“Our appeal is stronger because 
it is made by several different 
groups,” says Mylon. “We learned 
long ago that inter-club cooperation 
is absolutely essential.” 

This is the sixth year that the 





Brookfield club has been highly active 
in the March of Dimes. As a group, the 
Kiwanians got interested after a rep- 
resentative from the Cook County 
chapter of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis visited Brook- 
field and emphasized the great need 
for intelligent leadership. Since that 
time club members have learned a 
good deal about March of Dimes 
solicitation. 

For one thing, they realize the 
vital need for advance planning. 

“Everybody knows what job he’s 
got to do in advance,” advises Lions 
Past President John Henard, who 
has solicited contributions for sev- 
eral years. “We lay out a big map 
of Brookfield which is broken into 
separate districts. Each cooperating 
group agrees to handle the solicita- 
tion in one area.” 

When the drive was being organ- 
ized, volunteers arranged for a 
March of Dimes postal box, to which 
the people of Brookfield mailed do- 
nations and offers to do volunteer 
work. 

“From the beginning we needed 
and received—solid support from our 
village officials,’ advises Mylon. 
Village Manager C. Harold Eash 
was in on the advance planning and 
Village President Dan Kulie, a Ki- 
wanian, issued an official March of 
Dimes proclamation for us.” 

This points up another phase in 
Brookfield’s successful fund-raising 
effort: good publicity, which depends 


to a large degree on the know-how 
of the man put in charge. In Brook- 
field the natural man for this im- 
portant job was Kiwanian Elmer 
Johnson, editor of the Brookfield 
Enterprise. 

Local Radio Station WTAQ co- 
operated by airing spot announce- 
ments, special interviews and other 
features. As a result Brookfield was 
bombarded with news of the March 
of Dimes. Thus informed, the cit- 
izens had better reason to contribute. 

“We think one secret of success in 
this kind of project,” says Kiwanian 
Neal Dickson, “is lots of contain- 
ers scattered everywhere — in res- 
taurants, drugstores, supermarkets, 
train stations. industrial plants and 
other strategic spots. These con- 
stantly remind people of the drive 
and make it easier for them to con- 
tribute.” 

Last year the Brookfield volunteers 
got 200 cannisters from the local 
March of Dimes office. Workers in 
each specified collection area made 
deliveries to stores and_ public 
buildings. 

When the Kiwanians opened can- 
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contributions in coin ecards especially prepared for the charge, 10,000 tickets for a pancake day the Kiwanians 
young donors. Above right, Kiwanians Fisher, right, and — staged for the March of Dimes. Below, some of the $7565 


Elmer Johnson, publisher of the Brookfield Enterprise, pose — collected in Brookfield is counted and wrapped for delivery. 


nisters at the end of the three-week 
drive last year, they found that folks 
had not just given change. Many 
dollar bills had been dropped in. 
Along with the coin boxes, counter 
placards, window streamers and 
posters—all bearing the highly pub- 
licized March of Dimes emblem— 
were passed out to local merchants 
to spur public interest. 

March of Dimes volunteers sent 
out 4000 letters asking for donations. 
Women’s groups and Girl Scouts or- 
ganized “stuffing parties” at which 
they had a good time filling, sealing 
and stamping the March of Dimes 
letters. 

Elementary schoolchildren, the 
most likely victims of polio, were 
given a chance to contribute. Special 
coin cards were passed out in the 
classrooms and Brookfield’s younger 
set did not hesitate to push pennies, 
dimes and nickels into the slots. 


Arrer thirty days of direct effort 

and many, many days of planning 

the 1953 March of Dimes drive was 
over. Tired but happy, the Brook- 
fieldians counted $7565—about $5000 
more than was raised the previous 
year. Then the polio fighters sat back 
to enjoy a well-deserved rest. With 
tens of thousands of other volun- 
teers throughout America, they had 
made a great contribution to a great 
cause. THE END 
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Above, pupils in one of Brookfield’s six grade schools— 
the age group that is hardest hit by polio—return their space in the local newspapers, and Elmer printed, at no 


















for a publicity shot. The March of Dimes got extensive 
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A‘ B.. the chairman of the proj- 
£% ects committee, had burned quite 
a bit of the midnight oil preparing 
for his presentation at the Tuesday 
Kiwanis luncheon. The speech was 
important because a goodly percent- 
age of the funds needed to carry on 
the club’s work depended upon the 
success of Alex's project. Alex knew 
He spoke clearly and 
President 

warmly 


his subject 
without hesitation and 
Hugh 


when he had finished. But as Alex 


congratulated him 
took his seat he felt an uneasy 
sense of disappointment. For some 
reason he had not been able to hold 
the attention of his fellow Kiwanians. 
His presentation had not gone over 
as well as he had expected, and as 
a result his project began under a 
serious handicap. 

Kiwanian Alex’s failure was not 
at all unusual. Such misfortunes 
happen every day in volunteer or- 
ganizations. As an active Kiwanian 
I have seen many a man fail, as Alex 


did, to really sell an idea. Now, as a 
briefing officer for a major NATO 
command, I believe that I can offen 


one suggestion that will go a long 
way toward helping you make effec- 
tive presentations in club meetings, 
lodges and also in business 

My suggestion is simple: Use 
graphics! 

A graphic is any visual aid that 
can help you hold the attention of 
your audience and, at the same time, 
enable you to emphasize a_ point 
Graphs, charts. maps, drawings and 
photographs, all can be considered 
graphics. All can be employed effec- 
tively in your club. 

The use of graphics really devel- 
oped during World War II when 
pictures, charts and animated car- 
toons were used to teach millions of 
civilian-soldiers the art of war. It 
was discovered that trainees were 
able to retain the better 
when visual aids were used by the 
teachers. This principle has been 


lessons 





adopted Dy scnoois, sales organiZa- 


tions and lecturers coast to coast. 
But for some odd reason, graphics 
are not widely used in service clubs! 

The need seems obvious, and I 
vant to give you some ideas about 
using graphics in your club. 

Take the report of your attendance 
chairman. All too often a president’s 
announcement that the attendance 
report will be read is greeted with 
groans and expressions of boredom. 
Now suppose that instead of dron- 


ing five minutes’ worth of dull fig- 
ures and percentages, the chairman 
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backed up his report with a large 
graph. A red line might show the 
club’s attendance record of the top 
club in the division. And yet an- 
other, the club’s all-time average. 
At a glance each member would see 
and understand. Each man’s atten- 
tion would be focused on the prob- 
lem of attendance, and he would 
undoubtedly remember the facts 
longer. The next time the attendance 
report came due, the graph would 
be greeted with interest. Has the 
line gone up or gone down? Is it 
under or over the average? Is it 
nearing or has it passed the line 
representing the top club? 

I learned long ago never to give a 
presentation without suitable graph- 
ics. Few military briefings are pre- 
sented without the use of maps, 
charts and _ photographs, because 
their effectiveness has been proven 
time and time again. When the facili- 
ties are available, some briefers use 
elaborate aids such as three-dimen- 
sional terrain maps. Such items are 
not necessary, however. In the field, 
military briefing officers make out 





By JAMES B. MOORE 


Militarv Member. Kiwanis Club of 
Coral Gables, Florida 


with any materials they can scrape 
together—a piece of brown paper, a 
brush and a pot of ink. I have seen 
battle situations laid out on a table 
in a realistic manner by the use of 
sand, mud, a few toys and a handful 
of twigs. 

A presentation made by the public 
affairs chairman or the attendance 
chairman of your club is, in the 
essence, a briefing. Suppose the club 
decides to raise money by sponsor- 
ing gum ball machines. If the project 
chairman uses a map of the city in 
making his initial presentation, he 
can indicate proposed locations with 
bright spots or stars. Immediately he 
communicates to the entire club his 
basic plan. Everyone can see what 
part of the town needs more em- 
phasis. Because such a presentation 
is visible and understandable, the 
whole project will be launched more 
enthusiastically. The same technique 
can apply just as well to pinpoint- 
ing the location of booths, solicitation 
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points or even traffic hazards in your 
community. 

If tickets are being sold by teams 
of club members, a simple graph can 
dramatize the progress made each 
week. It is easy for all to see the 
distance from the ultimate goal if a 
good chart is used. This device will 
spark the spirit of competition bet- 











ter than a million exhortations from 
the head table! 

There are no hard and fast rules 
for the preparation and employment 
of graphics. There are, however, a 
few pointers which you should re- 
member. 
> Keep graphics simple. Too much 
detail tends to confuse, tire the eye 
and divert attention. Use only what 
you need to tell the story; don’t clut- 
ter your chart or picture with ex- 
traneous material. For example, the 
street map showing proposed gum 
ball machine locations should con- 
tain only the principal streets, boldly 
outlined. Omit the alleys, byways and 
residential streets where machines 
cant be located. 
>» Make graphics bold. Remember 
that the fellow in the back row 
wants to see them too! Use broad 
lines and good strong colors. 
> Keep graphics neat, simple and 
bold. You don’t have to be an artist, 
but you must be neat in order to be 
understood. 

There are many aids on the mar- 
ket that can help you prepare good 
graphics. Cellophane tapes, which 
“an be purchased at most stationery 
stores, are most helpful in preparing 
charts. These tapes come in different 
widths and they provide a neat, bold 
line without tedious hand-ruling. 
Speedball pen points, available in 
varying widths, facilitate lettering 
and drawing with India inks. Busi- 
ness concerns in your community— 
particularly those which do exten- 


sive shipping—may have stencil-cut- 
ting machines that make lettering 
easy. 

One device which may be a bit 
expensive at the outset (but which 
will eventually prove to be a valu- 
able piece of property for any club) 
is the opaque projector. This ma- 
chine, which is made by several 
concerns, is simple to operate, and 
provides an effective means for pro- 
jecting anything from a magazine 
clipping to a chart. With this device, 
graphs prepared on an_ ordinary 
eight and a half by eleven-inch sheet 
of paper can be projected to im- 
mense size. Photographs can be pro- 
jected, too, and this eliminates the 
distraction caused by passing them 
around while a presentation is being 
made. 

A guest speaker, informed in ad- 
vance that an opaque projector is 
available, can bring his own graph- 
ics and thus enhance his talk. The 
songleader wishing to introduce a 
new tune or a variation on one in 
the book, can type the words on a 
sheet of paper, insert the sheet in 
the machine, and the club can sing 
away without missing a word or a 
note. 

Ordinary slide projectors of the 
type owned by many camera en- 
thusiasts provide a means of pro- 
jecting color transparencies that a 






pr fo \ 





member might take of some Kiwanis 
project or event. Such slides em- 
bellish any report and help hold 
attention. 

With or without projection equip- 
ment, you can make and use graph- 
ics to great advantage. Try them the 
next time you make a report and 
see how attention perks up. Smack 
‘em right in the eye! THE END 
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Win and Al, a typical Kiwanis 


couple, take in the many attractions that 











will soon be enjoyed by thousands of Kiwanis 


conventioneers. 


sesh ceva The Scheips | 


Sy hy in ae see Miami | 


By BISCAYNE B. SHORE 








Above, Al and Win browse in one of Miami's 
many novelty shops. Items from the sea are 
popular with visitors. Below, the Scheips went 
deep-sea fishing in the Gulf stream that sweeps 
northward off Miami. Bottom, a sunny beach 
lures the vacationers away from other pleasures. 
Right, strolling down Bayfront Park they 
pass two of the many fine hotels that will 
house Kiwanis conventioneers in early May. 
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AST YEAR Kiwanian Alfred Scheips 
L and his wife Win had no trouble 
deciding where to go for their vaca- 
tion. Both had been to Miami twice, 
very briefly. And both agreed that 
it would be wonderful to go back 
again and spend more time browsing 
around. 

Al is pastor of the University 
Lutheran Chapel in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and as soon as the uni- 
versity’s summer session ended, the 
Scheips loaded their car and headed 
for Florida. They stayed at the home 
of a friend in Miami, but otherwise 
their experiences were typical of 
those enjoyed by thousands of out- 
of-staters who visit southern Florida 
every year. 

“We loafed, sunned, swam in the 
surf and fresh-water pools, fished 
and did a lot of sight-seeing,” re- 
ports Al. “We had a_ wonderful 


time and hope to go back again.” 

The swimming was a big attrac- 
tion. Out at Matheson Hammock 
Park, they spent a good deal of time 
just basking in the sun and watch- 
ing schools of silvery mullet jump- 
ing out of the sparkling blue ocean. 

Like most visitors from the North, 
the Scheips were fascinated by the 
strange tropical plants they found in 
Florida. One of the most amazing 
was the sausage tree, which looked, 
according to Win, like “it was loaded 
with four-pound Thuringers!” 

At the Orchid Jungle they wan- 
dered about and marveled at the 
orchids growing in wild profusion. 

“You walk through a path in the 
wilderness and see orchids every- 
where,” recalls Al. “It’s like a for- 
mal party, only the flowers seem 
much prettier growing in the jungle.” 

As they left, Win was given an 


orchid, which she wore very proudly 
for several days. (All lady visitors 
receive a blossom, compliments of 
the management.) 

The fauna proved just as interest- 
ing as the flora—perhaps even more 
so. There are plenty of places around 
Miami where the visitors from 
Michigan saw exotic birds and all 
sorts of strange creatures. At the 
Miami Serpentarium, Win and Al 
watched a man “milk” venom from 
one of the deadly reptiles. 

“You can find the Serpentarium 
south of Miami on the route to Key 
West,” advises Win. “Just look for 
the big statue of a cobra by the side 
of the road.” 

Also south of Miami is the Monkey 
Jungle, where swarms of monkeys 
played in their natural habitat. An 
attendant offered one of the big 
chimps a cigarette, and to the 





At the Rare Bird Farm outside Miami, Win cautiously gets 
acquainted with a tapir, which proved quite friendly. Be- 
low they watch a herpetologist at the Miami Serpentarium 
extract venom from a cobra. The poison is used by scien- 


tists. Another popular place for visitors is the Monkey 
Jungle, above, where the people are kept in cages and the 
monkeys run free. Below, Win was fascinated to see an 
orchid growing wild. Tropical plants always impress visitors. 
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Scheips’ amazement, the ape calmly Soaking up the pleasant warmth of 
the sun, Win rests on a coral rock in 
Al qa Crandon Park. The sea stretching out 
before her is travelogue blue and 
overhead the pelicans sail to and fro. 


accepted! 

The Parrot Jungle gave 
chance to take some striking color 
pictures and, at the same time, see 
ome of the most beautiful birds in 
all creation. Win held the multi- 


colored parrots while Al clicked before he got away. [No reason given 
away with his miniature camera editors.| My disappointment was 

The shots I took here are espe- mingled with joy, however, because 
cially beautiful,” says Al. “This large I didn’t have to decide whether to 


fascinating place, with all spend the money t 


o have the fish 





area 1 a ia 
the bird life and the hourly shows.” mounted.” 

\l is quite a fisherman, and he Later, down in the Keys, Win and 
found angling just as unusual as’ Al went fishing again and had bette 9 
everything else in Florida luck. They caught two large barra- 

Up home I feel pretty good if I cuda, several good-sized dolphin and 
can get a fish weighing three or bar jack. To prove it, they took 
four pounds,” he admits. “But down | plenty of pictures for the folks back 
around Miami they use fish that big home 
for bait! You never know what's The Scheips also found less stren- 
working at the other end of the line uous things to do. They spent some 

maybe it’s a ten pounder, or it peaceful hours strolling along Bay- found a bewildering variety of han- 


front Park, admiring the palm trees. dicraft goods from Mexico, Cuba, 
boats land. South America, Central America and 
other far-off places. Of all the shops, 


could be a shark.” 

One day the Scheips went drift and watching fishing 
fishing, but the water was too rough They even discovered the place 
and they had no luck. Then Al went where, back in 1933, an assassin Al and Win seemed most impressed 
out trolling for sailfish in the Gulf almost killed Franklin Delano’ by Tropical Hobbyland. “If a per- 
let Al tell his own Roosevelt. son can’t make the rounds of other 
‘sail’ and The vacationing couple did lots of places, he would get a pretty good 
shopping at curio stores, where they sampling by going to this spot in 


Stream. He—but 
fish story “IT hooked a 
played him for ten or fifteen minutes 


Brightly plumaged macaws at the Parrot Jungle lend their beauty for a photograph. 
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At Miami’s Tropical Hobbyland, Al and 
Win watch a Seminole Indian squaw 
sewing souvenir goods. Of course Win 
bought some to take back to Ann Arbor. 


west Miami,” advises Win. Its at- 
tractions: Seminole Indian craft, a 
zoo and alligator-wrestling exhibi- 
tions. 

Al honestly admits that he ate 
more than he should have on this 
vacation. Florida is a seafood lover’s 
paradise, and the Scheips felt right 
at home. On the menus they found 
lobster, huge Key shrimp, genuine 
turtle soup, pompano “chicken of the 
sea,” green turtle steak, fresh lime 
pie and other regional specialties. 

Like many other Miami vacation- 
ers, the Scheips decided to visit the 
nearby cities of Nassau and Havana. 

They flew over to Nassau one 
morning and returned the following 
night. Into this brief excursion they 
packed a full round of good fun: a 
glass-bottomed boat ride, swimming 
at famed Paradise Beach and shop- 
ping. 

From Miami the vacationing couple 
drove down to Key West, America’s 
southernmost city. From there they 
flew to Cuba in about the same time 
it takes many men to commute to 


atti | 40th anniversary 


their offices. The day in Havana in- 
cluded a visit to an alligator bag 
factory, a distillery, the city’s fam- 
ous “Prado” and the capitol building. 

“We'll never forget our trip to 
Miami,” said Win and Al months 
after their suntans had faded. “We're 
hoping we can come to the Kiwanis 
convention next May because we 


+499 


never get enough of Miami!” 11H END 
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OFFICIAL CONVENTION CALL 


‘e 
‘T housands of Kiwanians are eagerly look- 
ing forward to their return to this great 
city of color and romance. Those of us who 
found the famous “sand in our shoes” in 
1950 are anxious to greet all who were 
then unable to enjoy the warm hospitality 
of this famed vacationland. Kiwanians of 
the entire Florida District are already 
making plans for an outstanding Interna- 
tional convention. Their purpose is to fill 
your convention days with the inspiration, 
fun and fellowship which are so much a 
part of every great Kiwanis gathering. The 
Miami Convention Committee, together 
with the Board Committee, has already 
planned many of the major program fea- 
tures which promise to be some of the 
most attractive ever presented by Kiwanis. 

The International Convention Office opens 
this month in Miami and you will soon 
have the opportunity to register. It is my 
pleasant duty and privilege to issue the 
Official Convention Call in accordance with 
Article IX, Section 4 of the International 
Bylaws. All Kiwanians are hereby notified 
that the Thirty-ninth Annual Convention 
will be held in Miami, Florida, May 9-13 
inclusive. Excellent hotel facilities and a 
wide variety of entertainment provide an 
ideal setting for a family outing. Let’s meet 
in Miami! 


PRESIDENT, KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
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Charles Crittenton, 


a wealthy businessman, 


spent his life 


and money helping social 


outeasts rebuild 


their shattered lives. 





Illustrated by 
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ATE ONE October afternoon in 

1882 in a squalid, squabbling 
section of New York City, Charles 
N. Crittenton, a wealthy drug mer- 
chant and a Fifth Avenue resident, 
sat with two young prostitutes in 
their room and told them a story of 
grief and suffering and how it had 
led him to Christianity. The girls 
sobbed as Crittenton recounted the 
tale of Florence, his beloved four- 
year-old daughter, who had died of 
scarlet fever only a few months be- 
fore. They listened attentively as he 
explained how her death had led 
him to search for salvation for him- 
self and for others. 

Struck by the sincerity of this 
man and his horror at their sinful 
lives, the harlots told him they too 
would like to be converted so their 
souls might be saved. 

“Then go and sin no more,” Crit- 
tenton commanded them as he pre- 
pared to say good-bye. 

Then a voice seemed to speak to 
him, saying, “But where will they 
go?” 

He turned back to the girls, for he 
knew his responsibility to them had 
not ended. Somehow he must make 
a place for these unfortunates who 
knew of no doors than those leading 
into tawdry, dimly lit rooms. 

It was then that Charles Critten- 
ton—a forty-nine-year-old business- 
man who had amassed a fortune but 
who was brand new at soul saving— 
understood there is much more to 
salvaging a lost spirit than the mere 
act of acknowledging its salvation. 

A new vision of evangelism ap- 
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raised 


the 
fallen 


By 
VIRGINIA ROLLER 
BATDORFF 


peared before him. Why not help 
not only these two fallen women but 
the many hundreds like them in the 
city? Why not awaken their self- 
respect and help them find honest 
labor? School them to a Christian 
path and keep them in constant as- 
sociation with Christian principles, 
feed them and keep them clothed 
and warm? Why not establish a 
rescue home for unfortunate girls? 

Crittenton’s brain reeled with 
plans. The same ambition and nerv- 
ous energy which had driven him to 
build a financial empire stirred to 
life again. This time the spirit of 
challenge drew him toward an even 
greater enterprise: selfless service in 
the name of God. 

Methodically, Crittenton worked 
and planned for six long months. 
Then, on a fine spring day, he opened 
a rescue home big enough te. house 
thirty errant girls. The mission stood 
on Bleeker Street deep in the heart 
of New York’s depravity. It was 
only four doors from the city’s most 
infamous brothel. 

Crittenton and his co-workers 
went out into the sordid streets, 


passing out cards bearing this mes- 
sage: 
“Any Mother’s Girl Wishing to 
Leave a Crooked Life 
May Find Friends, Food, and Shelter 
and a HELPING HAND 
By Coming Just as She Is to the 
Florence Night Mission” 

Crittenton soon learned that the 
world was divided into two classes 
(the respectable and the under- 
world), and there were only two 
kinds of women (the good and the 
bad). “Proper” ladies drew their 
skirts disdainfully as they passed 
the little band of evangelists who 
had dared to help society’s outcasts, 
but Crittenton and his helpers cou- 
rageously ignored the snubs and the 
snickers. They went about their 
work, convinced that the fallen la- 
dies were not bad but were merely 
unfortunate. 

Soon the Bleeker Street samari- 
tans began to gather in converts. The 
mission became a crowded haven 
for many unfortunates who, for the 
first time in their lives, received a 
smile from an understanding heart 
and a firm handclasp from a friend. 

At the end of the mission’s first 
year, it was a success in every way 
but one—although Crittenton had 
poured money into the project, he 
still had to make up a deficit of 
$5000. Crittenton considered the 
money well spent, for his mission had 
cared for 176 fallen women and girls. 

But his happiness was short-lived. 
His wife, who had first been repelled 
by his work, but who later went 
out into the streets with him, died, 
and Crittenton was plunged into a 
new despair. He retired from active 
management of his business and 
tried to assuage his grief by giving 
added hope to hundreds of humans 
who now had more to hope for than 
he. 

The memory of his lost loved ones 
and of his past life (which he now 
considered entirely wasted in pursuit 
of business) relentlessly drove him 
day and night. His physicians or- 
dered a halt, and Crittenton :eluc- 
tantly sailed for England for a rest. 

When he reached London, Critten- 
ton was utterly alone. Most of his 
former business friends abroad 
avoided him because they did not 
understand the nature of his philan- 
thropic work. Many church friends 
were aloof because of his concern for 
fallen women. And so Crittenton was 
himself an outcast in a strange coun- 
try, more alone than the most 
wretched woman of the streets. 

One night in his hotel room he 
got down on his knees to pray for 
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guidance and the same voice which 
had guided him in New York spoke 
again. 

“Take your Bible,” it said. “I want 
to speak to you through it.” 

Crittenton reached for the holy 
book and slid his left thumb through 
the elosed pages. His eyes lighted on 
28:20 and 21: “And 
to Solomon his son, Be 


Chronicles 
David said 
strong and of good courage, and do 
it: fear not, nor be dismayed: for 
the Lord God, even my God, will be 
with thee; He will not fail thee, nor 
forsake thee, until thou hast finished 


all the work for the service of the 
house of the Lord. And, behold, the 
courses of the priests and the Le- 
vites, even they shall be with thee 
for all the service of the house of 
God: and there shall be with thee 
for all manner of workmanship 


skillful 


manner of service: also the princes 


every willing man, for any 
and all the people will be wholly at 
thy commandment.” 

So great 
that thi 


faith, 
gn, which he interpreted 


Crittenton’s 


Was 


from God, became the 
Still follow- 
orders, he began a 


a a promise 
foundation of a new life 
ing his doctors’ 
which continued around the 


Crittenton 


journey 
world was appalled at 
the debauchery he found in every 
city 1n country. He realized 
as he traveled that singlehanded he 


every 


could never do the great job of sal- 
vation he was planning. Somehow 


he must inspire others to help the 
prostitute as he had tried to help 
her! 

He knew full well the troubles that 
lay ahead. People were loath to re- 
ceive social lepers into even their 
thoughts, let alone welcome them 
with Christian charity. 

How could he change society’s at- 
titude? A master plan began to form 
in Crittenton’s mind. 

Crittenton had learned in New 
York that many prostitutes 
originaliy came from country towns. 
Though cases differed superficially, 
many had followed a sad but familiar 


young 


pattern: The girls unwisely left thei: 
that their illegiti- 
would be 


homes, terrified 
discov- 


in the 


mate pregnancy 
ered. Most sought anonymity 
city, but since the girls had no skill, 
no friends and no money, the great 


majority were forced to abandon 


themselves completely. 


If there had been rescue homes 
near their home towns, Crittenton 
reasoned, these girls could have had 
their babies, and then might have 


been able to rebuild their lives. Crit- 
tenton’s plan was simple: to provide 
a number of havens for unmarried 
mothers. 

This idea was clearly thought out 
Crittenton ended his world 
in San Francisco. Soon afte: 


when 
cruise 
landing he was invited to speak at 
the First Methodist Church in Oak- 
land, California, where he delivered, 





Suitease in hand and turning her back on society, another unmarried 
girl enters Akron’s renowned Florence Crittenton Home to give 

birth to her child. During the twenty-nine years of the home’s 
history, 1209 others preceded her. Every Christmas the Kiwanis Club 
of Akron, sponsor of the home, gives each girl a gift. 
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with all the fire and conviction of a 
soul dedicated to God’s purpose, the 
first of hundreds of sermons to audi- 
ences throughout the United States. 
“In every country I have been in, 
the needs have been just as appall- 
ing as they are in New York and 
London,” he said. “Everywhere that 
civilization has put its foot, its by- 
product, ‘the scarlet woman,’ is also 
to be found, verifying Victor Hugo’s 
statement that she is the ‘eternal 
priestess of civilization.’ Apparently 
all other evils which civilization has 
brought upon us have been studied, 
and means of at least ameliorating 
them tried, but not so with the ‘so- 
cial evil.’ It has been accepted as a 
necessary one, the male offenders 
being received with open arms in the 
very best of society, while their vic- 
tims, the unfortunate girls, are left 
to perish on the streets or earn thei 
living by unholy means.” 
Thousands jammed tents, meet- 
inghouses and churches to hear the 
“millionaire evangelist” 
the subject of social vice, which had 
hitherto 
whispers. Those who came to gap: 
and laugh, stayed to listen, and left, 


preach on 


been referred to only in 


completely under the spell of his 


eloquence, with tears in their eyes 
and pity in their hearts for the fallen 
woman. 

In three years of fiery exhortations 
on the West Coast, Crittenton built 
up, in addition to the Bleeker Street 
home, which continued its operation, 
a following of sympathizers who 
helped him create rescue homes in 
San Jose, Sacramento, San Fran- 
cisco and Angeles. Crittenton 
was ecstatic; his movement for the 


Los 


unwed mother was gathering force 

Crittenton’s fifth home came from 
what is probably the only 
stroke of luck in his fabulous career. 
At a church convention in Atlanta, 
Georgia, he met Dr. Kate Waller 
Barrett, wife of the dean of Atlanta’s 
fashionable St. Luke’s Cathedral. 
Mrs. Barrett was herself a 
nized leader in philanthropic work, 
especially with young girls. She told 
Crittenton that she had been trying 
to establish a home for wayward 
girls and Crittenton promptly sup- 
plied her with the additional $7500 
needed to complete it. 

Mrs. Barrett, who was as vital and 
striking a personality as Crittenton, 
but who had a genius for organiza- 
tion which he lacked, later consented 
to become his partner and to work 
with him toward a national system 
of Florence Crittenton Homes. 

There was one thing yet that the 

(see HE RAISED THE FALLEN page 46) 


Preal 


recog- 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Another year!...Well thank You. 
Lord. Some of us weren't sure we'd 
make it, 


* * a 


By the time you read this, I will 
have begun my annual campaign 
to get the Christmas tree out of the 
house. By this time next month, my 
children will have capitulated. 


* * * 


He who boasts that he knows it 
all knows nothing; he who knows 
that he knows it all says nothing. 


* * * 


Don’t go boasting to me about 
your perfect attendance record un- 
less you can match it with a perfect 


service record. 
* * * 
You really want to break a bad 
habit? Drop it. 
* * * 


A rap of the presidential gavel 
for club speakers who begin a story 
by saying, “Since there are no ladies 


ss 


present. .. . 


* * * 


“Smoking four-bit cigars,’ says 
Wes Knorpp, lighting up, “is no 


special fun if you can afford it.” 


* * * 


A California man has made a 
machine with 700 moving wheels, 
cogs, levers and such, which runs 
smoothly and accomplishes abso- 
lutely nothing. Don’t laugh. He 
may be the foremost interpreter 
of our age. 
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“Never miss an opportunity to 
make other people happy,” advises 
Frank Gosnell over in Searcy, Ar- 
kansas, “even if you have to let 
them alone to do it.” 


* * * 


We never see pictures of angels 
with whiskers. Maybe that’s because 
so many of us men get there by a 


close shay e. 


Most men give off as much heat 
as a 100-watt bulb, a scientist re- 
ports. But not as much light. 


* * * 


“I know what our family budget 
problem is now,” said Bernice Tyler 
of Borrego Springs, California to 
her husband. “It’s having too much 
month left over at the end of the 


money.” 








Certainly we Americans trust in 


God. Look at the way we drive! 
* x * 


The traffic toll is terrible, surely. 
But more citizens still get run 
down by gossip than by cars. 


* * * 


Applause for the school lad whose 
teacher asked him where the capi- 
tal of the United States is. “In loans 
all over the world,” said he. 

* * * 

“Not everybody is two-faced,” 
began our club speaker last Tues- 
day, eyeing us critically, “or some 
of you wouldn't go around wearing 
the ones you have on now.” 


“IT don’t know what I’d do with- 
out my wife,” said that devilish 
Loren Pedrick at our club canasta 
party the other night. The Kiwani- 
annes all beamed at such sweet- 
ness, until he added, “She never 
gives me a chance to find out.” 


* * * * * * * * 


QUOTE FOR THE NEW YEAR: 

“It is Americans’ eagerness to 
buck whatever is wrong that has 
made us a great nation. It is a 
man’s willingness—and his wife’s 

to buck whatever is trouble- 
some and inspiring, that will 
lead to a successful family life.” 


Rotarian F. V. “Bud” Brown 
in Better Homes and Gardens 


* * * * * * * * 


Success is like a woman—if you 
work diligently with honor you don’t 
have to go looking for her: she will 


stop fleeing and come seeking you. 


A wise man is a fellow who 
makes hay out of the grass that 
grows under the other fellow’s 
feet. 


If ever I can catch him still long 
enough, I’m going to ask a certain 
handsome hunk of masculine flesh 
if his intentions are honorable. To 
prove his love for my little daugh- 
ter, he has just presented her with 
a rubber rattlesnake, pushed her 
down a stairway and written her 
an insulting poem. 


“Set in to give my wife a lecture 
on economy,” reports Uncle Hank 
Ilankins of RFD No. 2, “and it 
worked. [I’m = giving up beer and 


a2 
tobacco. 


I’m always wary of any man who 
slaps me on the back heartily. Too 
often he is trying to make me cough 
up something. 


What's all this dither about select- 
ing a location for a Kiwanis Inter- 
national headquarters building? The 
perfect place is obvious—Phoenix! 
(That sudden, ominous roar you hear 
stems from Miami, Montreal, Los 
Angeles, Dallas, Santa Fe, Winnipeg, 
New Orleans, Seattle and Denver.) 























wo YEARS AGO Ralph made a mistake. It was his third 

brush with the law and the juvenile court in Ralph’s 
home town ruled that he should spend some time at the 
Florida Industrial School for Boys at Marianna. How long 
he stayed would depend on how long it took the boy to 
develop a more normal outlook. The highlights of Ralph’s 
experience are pictured on these four pages. At first he 
was pensive and a little frightened by the prospect of re- 
form school. He found, however, that Marianna was differ- 
ent from what he imagined an institution would be. There 
were no iron bars, barbed wire fences or cell blocks. The 
mood was relaxed and friendly. From the moment he 
entered the school Ralph found a staff of specialists anxious 
to help him. One of the first steps was a complete physical 
checkup, as well as a hearing test and psychological exam. 


Through Florida’s famed Marianna 
Plan, Kiwanians have helped many youngsters. 


Here is the story of one. 
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Raex anv other boys of about his age lived in one of 
the school’s five cottages. All the bright and cheerful fur- 
nishing and interior decorations had been made by young- 
sters who had lived there before. In clean, pleasant sur- 
roundings, Ralph and his new friends found time for 
reading and craft work after the chores had been done. 
Ralph quickly developed a sense of pride in his new home 
and worked willingly to maintain it. In the school’s craft- 
shop Ralph studied woodworking. Like most boys, he has 
a fascination for machines and at Marianna he found 
opportunity to cultivate this interest, which may someday 
develop into a vocation. Learning became a pleasure under 
the guidance of teachers like Miss Florence McAlpin, a 
woman who specializes in working with exceptional chil- 
dren. With fewer students than the ordinary teacher, Miss 
McAlpin could give Ralph plenty of individual attention. 
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In rHe scHoot, Ralph’s life was an exciting round of new and challenging expe- 
riences. The boy spent his days playing in the band, studying, working with the 
farm animals, boxing, straining his muscles on the parallel bars and eating big, 
nourishing meals. Finally, after nine months had speeded by, school officials 
decided Ralph was ready to go home. To help him make the big adjustment, 
School Superintendent Arthur G. Dozier, a Marianna Kiwanian, contacted the 
Kiwanis club in Ralph’s home town. The matter was discussed and then 
Kiwanian Harry G. Philips agreed to help Ralph readjust. 
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[He PROJECT STARTED when Ralph met his guardians, 
Virginia and Harry Philips. With no children of their 
own, the Philips enjoyed the boy’s friendship, which 
grew quickly. Soon Ralph and Harry were roughhous- 
ing like father and son. Sensing the importance of 
wholesome community activity, Harry helped the boy 
join Scouts and got him interested in Sunday school, 
which he attends regularly. Reverend Theron Alex- 
ander and his wife took a special interest in Ralph’s 
progress. The boy visited his minister’s home now and 
then to talk and to admire the Alexander’s fish and 
sea shells. Kiwanian Harry keeps in constant touch 
with Ralph, who is now living at home with his own 
mother and brothers. Harry got to know Ralph’s family 
and drops around at mealtime now and then, just to say 
hello and see how things are going. 

“This sort of friendly guidance is the heart of the 
statewide Kiwanis Marianna Plan,” reports Art Dozier. 
“All of us at the school can only prepare the young- 
sters who are sent here to rebuild their lives. After the 
boys re-enter society they need guidance from men 
who can show by example that happiness and true suc- 
cess can be achieved within the framework of the 
law.” THE END 
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VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA built a village of eight wanis Village. Now they wanted to construct two 

homes for aged retired couples. A house costs only life-size homes. School officials met with trade union 
thirty-four dollars a month for rent, heat, light and and building management leaders concerning the 
the village. Mindful of statistics whicl kids’ offer, and all agreed that it would be a good 
idea. Kiwanians supplied the materials, and soon 


teen-agers had added the seventh and eighth 


cooking 1n 
indicate that six out of ten persons will live be yond 


venty years old, the Victoria Kiwanians are now the g 
busily engaged in developing thirty more homes fo1 houses to the village. Not a dollar was owed on any 
the aged of the houses 

Members of the Victoria club started building the The homes contained three rooms each, with elec- 
village when they learned that many elderly couples tric heating, electric ranges and wall-to-wall car- 
had to be separated upon going into homes for the peting. All homes are insulated and have double 
ed. Geography was partly to blame for the inade- glazing throughout. The interiors are plastered and 


quacy Victoria. which basks the vear round in the exterior is stucco. with flat tar, felt and gravel 
warm Pacific sunshine, has attracted many retired roofs. A private patio is attached to each building. 
people as permanent residents. Rising costs, how- The Kiwanians now are about to ask the province 
ever, now leave most pensions exhausted after gro- for another one-third grant. and they have already 


arranged to borrow $60,000 more. In order to build 
another thirty homes they need $180,000. The final 
fortable, reasonably priced living quarters would $60,000 is expected from public contributions. 
help. They began looking around for a method ot Kiwanis Village. the club realizes, will not entire- i 

. : ly solve the problems of Victoria’s old folks. But 
club leaders hope that Kiwanis’ achievement will 
inspire other civic groups along similar lines. 


i 


ceries have been bought 
CS } K rr , led that : illage of con 
eo the Kiwanlans decided that a village or com 


financing the settlement and learned that the pro- 
vincial government would grant one-third the cost 


of any project that would keep old people togethe 


The club also GARLAND, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON sponsored a pro- 
duction of “Blossom Time” for the benefit of the 


and off the rolls of social assistance 


borrowed money from two other agencies on long- 

term, low interest rates, agreeing to pay back the club’s fund for infants afflicted with congenital heart 
maiformations 

STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN supplied lighting for the 
tennis courts which the club had built. 

COVINGTON, KENTUCKY gave portable baseball back- 


stops to two local orphanages. 


loan at any time without being penalized 

A member of the club who is an architect drew up 
some plans for the village, allowing plenty of room 
Lo} ardens. To make life easier for the village 
d inhabitants the plans specified drawers 
mounted on easy rollers and small shaded night 
light hidden behind moldings. The architect " 


eliminated dangerous steps and also provided facili- al 


ties for horseshoe pitching, shuffleboard and checke) 





playing. Finally the club approached the city and 
won a grant of property. 

ll the available resources of the club went into 
the project, but the total sum wouldn’t even pay 
for one house, let alone the six scheduled in the 
original plans. So the members of the 100-man Vic- 
toria club began making personal contributions. 
These were augmented by assistance, at cost, from 
local contractors and subtradesmen. Before long, 
the building of the six structures was underway. 

When the Kiwanians began planting trees, land- 
scaping, putting in gardens and doing general clean- 
up work, they found that neighborhood children 
were glad to help them. Even teen-agers, commonly 
thought to be the last group to think of the problems 
of age, offered their services. As a class assignment 
at high school they had built scale models of Ki- 
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The successful staging of a horse show enabled the North- 
field-Detroit, Michigan club to give $4000 in cash or equip- 
ment to four hospitals. The show included precision 
drills by mounted police, pony rides, competition § in 
horsemanship and variety acts. Right: the grand entrance. 


MT. PLEASANT, TEXAS drops pennies in parking meters 
which show that the motorist’s time has expired. A 
printed note carrying the Kiwanis emblem is left 
behind. It reads: “Dear Friend: In passing, I noticed 
that the parking meter in front of your car shows 
that your parking time has expired. Rather than 
see you inconvenienced by a traffic ticket, I have 
dropped a penny in the meter, giving you additional 
time to complete your business transactions.” 

HOLLADAY PARK, PORTLAND, OREGON bought a tele- 
vision set for a polio victim who is confined to an 
iron lung. The patient, a twenty-two-year-old man 
who had been the sole support of his mother and 
two younger brothers, watches TV eight to ten hours 
every day, and the hospital reports that he is a 
model patient. 

MOULTRIE, GEORGIA employed a marketing specialist 
for the local farmers’ market. 

SOMERSET, KENTUCKY erected a shelter in a county 
park and collaborated with Rotarians and Lions in 
providing a bathhouse and barbecue pit. 








Above is a roadside picnic area that the Marysville, Kan- 
sas club has provided on heavily traveled US Route 36, 
just four miles west of town. The Kiwanians’ little park 
has proved extremely popular, and no wonder—there are 
fireplaces, restrooms and tables and benches. The spot 
has become a favorite with local picnickers, too, and 
it’s an ideal place for outdoor meetings. The Marysville 
club has a special committee of three to take care of the 
picnic area, and three inspection trips are made every 
week to keep the park neat. Left, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent H. Carl Damon of the Rockland, Massachusetts club 
rewards two youngsters whose dogs were high scorers in a 
training school for canines. The Rockland Kiwanians set 
up the school to help kids teach manners to their pets. 
Enthusiasm for the dog classes was so great that one 
Kiwanian predicted, ‘‘Here is something that may spread 
even further and faster than Little League baseball.” 
Shown at the right is a class in nutrition, one of many 
sponsored in elementary schools by the Pasadena, Califor- 
nia club. Under this program, which is supervised by teach- 
ers, a dental assistant and a nurse, pupils learn values 
of cleanliness and proper eating. These classes are popular. 
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SMITHFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA conducted education 
classes at a prison camp. 

HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA bought a large collection 
of books for the local high school. 

BISMARCK, MISSOURI helped buy a tape recorder for 
a local school. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH fed, housed and entertained 
fifty foreign boys and girls who visited Salt Lake 
City for a week. The youths, who had been studying 
in American high schools, were on their way back 
to their native lands: Austria, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Norway and Germany. 

BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY held its second annual pet 
show for Cub Scouts and Brownies. The dogs, cats, 
chickens, rabbits, turtles, birds, fishes and an alli- 
gator entered in the show competed for three 
honors: fluffiest, best cared for and possessor of 
the curliest tail. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC contributed $700 toward the 
maintenance of the hospital at a farm and training 
school for boys. The Montreal Kiwanians built the 
hospital in 1922 and have contributed toward its 
maintenance ever since. 























There are two ways that Kiwanians often help cheer the 
underprivileged children of their communities at Christmas- 
time: 1) They collect toys. 2) They provide entertainment. 
The pictures above show these things being done by two 
Ohio Kiwanis clubs—Sidney and North Olmstead. Top left, 
North Olmstead Kiwanians held a toy drive through local 
Shell Oil stations. The men collected toys and distributed 
them from the stations. In 1952 the club asked for 30,000 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO took more than 2000 
underprivileged children to the circus. The Kiwani- 
ans arranged for the clowns of the circus to visit a 
veterans’ hospital and give a special performance 

BRIDGEWATER, NOVA SCOTIA sponsored bicycle races 
for local youngsters 

SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA planted ten oak trees 
and twenty silver-leaf maples on the grounds of a 
new high school. 

HADDON-HADDONFIELD, NEW JERSEY gave $10 to the 
outstanding commercial pupil in each high school. 

WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA arranged for the printing 
of cards boosting a local all-faiths religious gathering. 
The Kiwanians distributed 3000 of the cards to the 
public 

WEST SIDE, FORT WORTH, TEXAS provided transpor- 
tation home from school each day for a boy stricken 
with a heart ailment. 

COLUMBIA CITY, INDIANA organized a canoe training 
course for Boy Scouts. 

ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK sponsored a clothing 
drive for Korean relief. 
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toys and got 100,000. One merchant contributed $250 
worth. Figures for the latest drive weren't available at press- 
time, but unofficially the word was that children in North 
Olmstead were once again surrounded by toys, as is the little 
girl pictured top right. The Sidney club stages a Christ- 
mas party for local kids every year. Above left, three 
happy youngsters examine the shiny fifty-cent pieces which 
the Kiwanians gave them. Right, the children say grace. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA invited conventioning 
members of the American Title Association to attend 
a club meeting. The speaker’s subject was “For- 
gery,” and at least 500 Title men listened with great 
interest. 

TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS held its second annual 
field day of sports and dairy-judging contests for 
local 4-H youngsters. 

STINNETT, TEXAS pays the light bill for local night 
ball games. 

LAKE OSWEGO, OREGON provided refreshments to a 
high school band after it had marched in a parade. 

MONTICELLO, NEW YORK bought new uniforms for 
a softball team. 

GRANBY, QUEBEC held a birdhouse-building contest. 
MARLBORO,.MASSACHUSETTS provided eighteen days 
of special treatments for a young polio victim. 
SAYRE, OKLAHOMA provided a concrete table, new 

lights, rails and paving at a local swimming pool. 

MOUNDSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA bought mops and soap 
for the homes of underprivileged people. 

HILLSBOROUGH, NEW BRUNSWICK painted and re- 
paired playground equipment. 
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KANSAS CITY; INTER-CITY DISTRICT; PLAZA DIS- 
TRICT; and BLUE VALLEY, KANSAS CITY, MIS- 
SOURI find homes for orphan boys who are too old 
for the city’s orphanages but too young to be on their 
own. The idea for foster family homes grew out of a 
discussion five years ago among members of the four 
clubs in Kansas City. Their aim was to plan a boys’ 
home that would be different—a combination of insti- 
tutional and family living. The immediate problems 
the men faced were these: How would the home be 
financed? Where would the boys come from? Would 
it be better to have the home in the city or a farm 
for the boys in the country? 

The money problem was solved by installing gum 
ball machines in local business houses. The rest of 
the questions weren’t answered adequately even 
after numerous meetings, visits to established boys’ 
homes and conferences with people who had learned 
of the Kiwanians’ intentions. Finally the clubs gave 
up the idea of a large home and decided instead to 
plan homes for the boys with Kansas City families. 
They went to a social agency for help in selecting 
and preparing the boys. 

COLERAIN, CINCINNATI, OHIO gave away more than 
$300 in prizes during the club’s third annual “Kid- 
dies Carnival.” The prizes were distributed every 
hour and grand prizes—bicycles for both sexes—were 
presented each night of the two-day funfest. The 
most popular feature for the kids is the variety of 
rides—pony, donkey, midget, auto and airplane. 
There also are booths and games, with prizes, for 
adults. The carnival has become popularly known 
in the Colerain area as “Nickel Day,” since it only 
costs five cents to enjoy its attractions. All proceeds 
of the annual carnival go into the club’s fund for 
youth activities, among which are sponsorship of a 
teen-age canteen and a milk fund for underpriv- 
ileged children. Said a local newspaper shortly be- 
fore the carnival opened: “A project backed by such 
worthy motives and one that enables so many out- 
standing activities to be carried on certainly de- 
serves the full support of everyone.” 

IOWA CITY, LOWA showed films of a circus to child 
patients at a hospital. 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO raised $12,000 in its eighth annual 
radio auction. 

AMHERST, NEW YORK presented an $8000 ambulance 
to the city. The club contributed the first $1000, then 
collected the remaining amount. 

NORTH CENTRAL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS gave a trophy 
to the winner of a speaking contest. 

BREMERTON, WASHINGTON painted a Girl Scout lodge. 

HOBART, OKLAHOMA built a wading pool for the com- 
munity. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA has contributed more 
than $40,000 to the rheumatic fever fund since 1946. 
The club founded the nationwide fund for research 
and treatment of rheumatic heart disease in 1945. 

FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS painted a local com- 
munity center. 

LEMON GROVE, EL CAJON and LA MESA, CALIFORNIA 
staged an original operetta for the benefit of the San 
Diego Cerebral Palsy Foundation. The play, based 
on San Diego’s history, earned about $2500. 

WINONA, MINNESOTA sold peanuts to raise money for 
the construction of a bridge at a Boy Scout camp. 

SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN served as the wel- 
coming committee for a crack drill team that arrived 
in the city to participate in a music festival. 
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Above. one of many San Antonio, Texas Kiwanians who sold 
newspapers for a dollar apiece. The project made $2500 for 
club funds. Below, Rev. J. W. Pierson, past president of the 
Newton, Iowa club, presents music awards which the club 
established for high school pupils. Bottom is a seventeen- 
year-old lad who has been crippled with rickets since in- 
fancy. At a ball game played for the Louisville, Kentucky 
club’s youth fund. The boy was given a brand new auto. 
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UTICA, NEW YORK has sponsored a radio program, “The 
Kiwanis Round Table of the Air.” for seventeen 
years. Each broadcast includes three Kiwanians and 
one or more guests, depending upon the nature of 
the discussion. The entire program is ad libbed, no 
prepared scripts being allowed. Responsibility for 
the radio show rests with a special committee of 
twelve Kiwanians who are selected because of in- 
terest in public affairs and willingness to do re- 
search 

Topics usually are based on current problems of 
the world. Every Christmas the Kiwanians break 
the routine by broadcasting descriptions of typical 
needy families in the community. Listeners are told 
where to take their contributions. 

The Utica club first went on the air in July 1937, 
when the public affairs committee got the use of 
Radio Station WIBX for a series of safety skits 
called “Don’t Let Your Accident Happen.” The 
series caught on with local listeners and ran until 
January 1938. Inspired by the reception of the 
safety series, the Kiwanians launched the “Round 
Table.” Today, nearly 800 broadcasts later, it’s still 
going strong and has become an institution in the 
community 

SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO held a garden contest for 
schoolchildren, giving prizes to the best gardeners 

KINGSBURG, CALIFORNIA landscaped the grounds of a 
new school 

WEBSTER GROVES, MISSOURI raised about $3000 in 
its annual “Kiwanis Kapers” show. 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY staged a “community 
bargain day” in a settlement where ninety-six per 
cent of the inhabitants are underprivileged. Some 
1658 articles—clothing, shoes, furniture, food, dishes 
and pictures—were sold. Buyers paid a nominal cost 

whatever they could afford. In sixteen cases, fam- 
ilies who could not afford even the minimum 
twenty-five-cent cost were completely clothed free 
of charge. Proceeds from this sale were turned over 
to the settlement’s community center. Last year the 
Lambertville Kiwanians raised $722 for the center 
and provided settlement dwellers with a merry $2500 
Christmas. rHE END 





Kiwanians in Benson, Minnesota ordered Scotchlite for 
all the bicycles in and around Benson, then visited schools 
and attached the reflector tape to fenders, forks and 
handlebars. Now the cyclists are safe after dark because 
the tape makes bikes visible to approaching cars. 
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YOUTH perves YOUTH 


ges. 


Tue Key Club of Bishop England High School, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, held a leaders’ workshop. It was 
designed to arouse a sense of responsibility in the lead- 
ers of school organizations. Officers of the student 
council, Key Club and all other school organizations 
and clubs took part in the workshop’s panel conferences. 
Discussions were on such topics as cooperation, honesty, 
behavior, scholarship and responsibility....Key Club- 
bers at Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles, California, 
sponsor a semiannual dance for all new students. It is 
the first social event of each semester and gives the new 
kids a chance to get acquainted. The school dance band 
provides the music. Proceeds go toward the purchase of 
school athletic equipment. 


Tue Key Club of Steinmetz High School, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, helped buy a portable loudspeaker system for the 
school. This club also won a first-place trophy for having 
the best float in a parade....Key Clubbers at Hemet 
Union High School, Hemet, California, dug a ditch for 
the control cable of a new football scoreboard....In co- 
operation with their sponsoring Kiwanis club, Weir High 
School Key Clubbers at Weirton, West Virginia have 
been distributing posters urging community church at- 
tendance. This club also sold school pins as a fund- 
raising project. Proceeds helped pay for signs in the 
school parking lot and flagpoles on top of the school 


buildings. 


Tue Key Crus of Redford High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, put up a Christmas tree at a local veterans’ hospital. 
The Key Clubbers also sang carols at an orphanage.... 
In Missoula, Montana the Key Club held a Christmas 
party for elderly needy people. The guests received 
small gifts, food and clothing....The Key Club of Willis 
High School, Delaware, Ohio, placed a mailbox in the 
school corridor for the convenience of faculty and stu- 
dents who wanted to exchange Christmas cards. Key 
Clubbers collected, sorted and delivered the mail. 


Tue Key Club of Crescent Heights High School, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, helped the firemen of the community paint 
and rebuild old toys for distribution to needy children 
at Christmastime....The Key Club of Fort Smith High 
School, Fort Smith, Arkansas, operated concessions at 
the football games. Proceeds were used to help finance 
the publication of a new school directory of faculty and 
students....Key Clubbers at Columbus High School, 
Columbus, Georgia, conducted campaigns to improve 
traffic in the halls of the school. They also promoted the 
idea of carrying first-aid kits in cars....The Key Club of 
Landon High School, Jacksonville, Florida, held a “Key 
Club Sweetheart Dance.” This club also installed mir- 
rors and clothes racks in school locker rooms....The 
Key Club of North High School, Syracuse, New York, 
has an honorary member this year. He is John Erickson, 
a foreign exchange student from Denmark. John hopes 
to carry the ideals of Key Clubbing and America back 
with him. At the end of the school year the club plans 
to donate one-half of its treasury to finance John’s pas- 
sage back to Denmark. THE END 
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An Oregon Club in a community of 3,886 distributed 2,000 Kiwanis Ob- 
jectives Folders to homes, churches, libraries, schools, and at projects. 
Shortly after the Folders were distributed, the club wrote saying, “We 
were surprised at the active interest shown by the public in our club and 
at the many nice comments made about our work as a result of distribut- 
ing the Kiwanis Objectives Folders. We feel that it has helped our club 
in more ways than one, and we recommend the use of the Kiwanis Objec- 
tives Folders by other clubs? 


This club recognized the Kiwanis Objectives Folder as a builder for 
their club. They put it to work. With good results! 


You too can enhance the prestige of your club in your community by 
distributing the Kiwanis Objectives Folder. Everyone who attends your 
club’s projects or supports your fund raising campaigns is entitled to 
know about Kiwanis. Hand him a Kiwanis Objectives Folder. He will 
appreciate the courtesy. A club in the State of New York as well as one 
in the Province of Nova Scotia each distributed over 3,000 Kiwanis Ob- 
jectives Folders with excellent results. Other clubs have reported that the 
Objectives Folder was an excellent booster at their club projects. 


When you sell a bag of peanuts, hand the buyer a Kiwanis Objectives 
Folder. At your next fund raising activity, since he knows more about the 
organization he 1s assisting, he will more readily support your club. The 
same can be said for anyone attending Kiwanis sponsored minstrel shows, 
pancake days, apple sales, peanut days, fish frys, amateur shows, com- 
munity or radio auctions, newspaper sales, sporting events, dances, and 
other fund raising projects, as well as your community service projects. 
When a member addresses the student body of your school or college, 
have him hand out Kiwanis Objectives Folders. This is an educational 
campaign which is vital to the success of Kiwanis’ projects. The more 
widely our community service work is recognized the more active will be 
the public’s support of our activities. 


CITY 


i 
! 
i KIWANIS 
Take advantage of the Kiwanis Objectives Folder to build 
1 Gentlemen 
public understanding and endorsement for your club. 
i 
Plan on distributing the folder at your club’s bill ___Me 
. ! 100 @ $2.00 
projects and to newspaper editors, schools, radio station directors, : NAME 
I 
churches, libraries, Kiwanis members, and government officials. ! 
OFFICE 
te 
1 
ADDRESS 
I 
1 
1 
I 
I 








INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please ship (circle amount needed) of the Kiwanis Objectives Folder and 
My club. (Folders shipped in even hundreds.) 
500 @ $7.00 1000 @ $12.50 5000 «@ $60.00 
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CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 
AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION With farm problems 


making headlines, it is vitally important for everyone 
to understand the facts about agriculture. Schedule in- 
formed speakers. Sponsor forums and discussions. Help 
the nation understand farm problems which influence 
city people as well as farmers. Chauncey B. Watson 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA Have you taken 
an interest in your chamber of commerce? Your club 
should play an active part in supporting this vital com- 
Here is a worthwhile, continuing 


Charles H. Hulse 


munity organization 
public affairs project 


PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES You 
can be a modern Minuteman. Just as our forefathers 
defended liberty at Lexington, you can help defend our 
way of life. Mr. Kiwanian, go out and talk about 
Americanism in your community. Help others to appre- 
ciate the benefits of freedom! Stary Gange 
SUPPORT OF CHURCHES Stimulate the spiritual life of 
your community by promoting church and Sunday 
school attendance. Post signs telling where and when 
local churches meet. Provide Kiwanis speakers for com- 


munity religious meetings. —Karl Lehmann 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK Vandalism is a growing national 
problem. Has your club looked into this matter in your 
community? Check law enforcement agencies, educators, 
youth leaders and ministers. Frederick Y. Briscoe 
CIRCLE K Is your club located in a college town? If so, 
you ought to think about sponsoring Circle K, the 
Kiwanis association for college men. Get the details, 
then go to work Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr. 
KEY CLUBS Your high school needs a Key Club to help 
teen-age boys develop the priceless habit of community 
service Ralph S. Bird 
UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD Countless things can be done 
to help unfortunate youngsters. Have you thought about 
a conservation of hearing program, sponsorship of a 
summer camp or donating equipment to a local young 
people’s institution? Verne C. Freeman 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Now is a good time to survey 
the schools in your city to find out what sort of voca- 
tional guidance help they need. Your club can provide 
literature and films and conduct vocational guidance 
—I. R. Witthuhn 


clinics. 


Here are some 


timely suggestions offered by 





chairmen of the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 

520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago I 1, Illinois. 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS The deadline for filing 1953 
achievement reports is January 25. Make sure your club 
gets credit for the good work you did last year. There’s 
not much time left! —Harold H. White 
ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP Share your “K!” Give a 
friend a chance to enjoy Kiwanis. Don’t limit your mem- 
bership—remember, a Kiwanian found a place for you 
in Kiwanis. Martin T. Wiegand 
INTER-CLUB RELATIONS Visit more in ’54! Start early and 
keep on inter-clubbing throughout the year. For details 
about the exciting new divisional inter-club trophy, see 
the inter-club monograph that was sent to your presi- 
dent late last year. Lewis H. Fouts 
KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP Are the members 
of your club familiar with the current Theme and 
How about the Objects, the Kiwanis Code 

—Harold O. Danner 


Opjectives? 
of Ethics? 








4.000 clubs, 250,000 members 


by our 40th anniversary 





NEW CLUB BUILDING Let’s all work toward 4000 clubs 
by 1955, our fortieth anniversary. We need 254 new 
clubs this year. It can be done! Make sure that each 
community near you is a Kiwanis community. Everyone 
will benefit -Walter F. Patenge 
RESOLUTIONS Start thinking now about resolutions for 
the International convention in Miami. Resolutions 
should be sent by clubs to the General Office no later 
than March 10. —Joseph O. Tally, Jr. 








BUILD by Faith—Loyalty—Service 
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Resort Airlines photo 


Fastern Airlines photo 





A harbor view in historic Havana, Cuba. 


Miami. this year’s 
International convention 

city, is not far 

from picturesque islands 

where foreign tongues 

are spoken and 

voodoo casts a mystic 

| spell. You'll 
find elegant hotels, old 

forts. quaint shopping 


places and a hundred ~! 


Visitors to the Virgin Islands find shopping exciting. 


HE CARIBBEAN SEA, which laps 
the beaches of western Florida, 

is a vacation area worth including in 
your pre- and postconvention plans. 
Almost on Miami’s doorstep are such 
glamorous tropic islands as Jamaica 
(British), Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic (Spanish-speaking), Haiti 
(French) and Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands (US territories). 
Though it is not located in the Carib- 
bean, Nassau (British) is another 


other pleasures in 





After looking at this picture, can you 
blame anybody for wanting to go 
Sa vacationing in Jamaica? This is the beach 





and pool of a hotel near Kingston. 
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Delta C & S Airline photo 





Left, an olden castle in Cuidad Trujillo, the 
Dominican Republic. Above is a patio scene 
at the El Rancho Hotel in Port au Prince, 
Haiti. Below, this is the type of voodoo 
ceremony that intrigues visitors to Trinidad. 








tropic vacation spot close to Miami 
and Miami Beach. 
Truly, these islands are a differ- 
ent world. Climate, history and the 
you 
sailed 


are as Interesting as 
would find if you 


half way round the globe. Yet there 


people 


flew or 


are ultramodern conveniences equal- 
ing those you'll find in any large 
American city. 

This was the first part of the New 
World touched by Columbus back in 
the fifteenth century. Later a tor- 


rent of Spanish traders and conquis- 
tadores passed through the islands 
on their way to conquer and plun- 
der the wilderness of “New Spain.” 


Pirates flourished, preying on the 
gold-filled galleons and heavily laden 
merchant ships that sailed between 
Europe and the New World. 

The Spanish, French and English 
left an indelible mark on the Carib- 
bean islands. Many old customs re- 
main, though some have been curi- 
ously changed to meet the nature of 





the happy and friendly island people. 

Voodoo is still practiced, though 
this aged pagan ritual is less grue- 
some now than it once was. Thou- 
sands of visitors thrill each year to 
voodoo performances staged in night 
clubs and other public places, and 
secret voodoo rituals of a more sav- 
age type take place at night in se- 
cluded jungle clearings. 

To the average American, it is a 
real thrill to find a place where for- 
eign tongues are spoken. This lends 
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British Information Services photo 





The placid, picturesque scene at the 
top could be any moonlit harbor any- 
where in the Caribbean. This one is 
at Castries, on Saint Lucia Island. 
Above, tourists stopping off at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico will find the 
huge Caribe Hilton Hotel a spectacle. 


a kind of enchantment that trans- 
cends the pleasures of a more com- 
monplace vacation at an ordinary 
summer resort. 

An infinite variety of island ex- 
cursions can be arranged. You can 











spend a lot or a little; take a few | 


days or several weeks. It’s up to you. 
The scenes pictured on these pages 


give you some idea of the glamour | 
of this unusual vacation area. Its | 


charming mixture of languages, cus- 
toms and scenery attracted many 
Kiwanis tourists after the 1950 con- 
vention in Miami, and already travel 
agencies and airlines are planning 
for a big influx of visiting Kiwanians 
and their wives this spring. During 
the next few months the editorial 
and advertising columns of The 
Kiwanis Magazine will carry consid- 
erable information that will help you 
in making your convention plans 
this year. THE END 
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Stamps 

Blueprints 

Hair Tonic 

Stage Shows 

3-D Letters 

Kiddie Rides 

Small Engines 

Health Resort 

Delicious Hams 

Florida Resort 

Folding Tables 

King Size Shoes 
Gumball Machines 
Fund-Raising Plan 
Collection Letters 
Wall Washing Machine 
Oranges & Grapefruit 
Speakers Stand With Lamp 
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FOR SALE 


You can get all the information 
about these and other items from 
the ads in this very issue of THE 
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nA Ocala and Marion County's 
“location in the beautiful rolling 

a ) hills and lake region of Florida 

x >. makes it an ideal place for those 
=———_who want to remain active during 
gi retirement. Cool summers, mild 
ie) winters and numerous cultural 





activities enhance the appeal of 





Sl this retirement paradise. Beautiful 
Ree 18 hole golf course. Home of 
ny Silver Springs and Rainbow 

4s /Ss_ Springs. Bass-filled lakes challenge 

A: those who long to drop a lazy 

e line where fish are plentiful. 
| DP. In addition, there is no state 
Re, « income tax nor inheritance tax. 
Consider these advantages and 
ay you'll make Ocala and Marion 


t County your “Kingdom of the Sun.” 


For free details write to Ocala 
| and Marion County Chamber 
| of Commerce, Zone 5, 


OCALA, FLORIDA 














SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical hard 
wood stand, 
x 16!" x 18", 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


size 19!/." 
equipped 


| . 0 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago $48 0 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 








F. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


his:' HOTEL 
+ MemP"" PEABODY 


*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 














In NEW YORK 
K | WANtS 
headquarters are at 








potel 
Kiwanian 


A. C. Allan 
General Manager 





A Tisch Hotel 
















COMPLETELY AIR i CONDITIONED 


MIAMI ype e 7 Pale NOON 






Over- 
ve ( looking 
Hotel Zi “——" 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 










Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
and all Institutions 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For stor paste omy Tables and Chairs 

the easy. modern way Es h truck 

handle ther . Construc 

Transport Storage tion of Truck No TSC permits storage 
Truck No. TS un Viento space 


Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs. 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
16 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX, IOWA 

















Don‘t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 

















COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


She ( Nayflow er 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
r; C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
atk A HILTON HOTEL 


fal 
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=« The ; (FFICR VALRT HE RAISED THE FALLEN Michigan; Atlantic City, New Jer- 
Ee i (From page 30) sey; Baltimore, Maryland; Fargo, 
Siistiahate: tinct. . ahs rs North Dakota; Charleston, South 
robe Racks, Locker | little organization lacked: official Carolina; Helena, Montana; Hot 
ai — check =| recognition by the United States Springs, Arkansas; Houston, Texas; 
4 “s: Government. So Mrs. Barrett set to and Kansas City, Missouri, are only 
work to convince Uncle Sam. Her a few. 
persuasion resulted in a_ charter, Crittenton died in San Francisco 
granted in 1898 by a special act of in 1909 of bronchial pneumonia 
Congress and signed by President brought on by overwork. On his 
McKinley. Crittenton sighed with deathbed he held no regrets that 
relief; his cause was finally on solid he had worn himself into an early 
ground and his girls would now have grave. He had accomplished what he 
recognized homes to go to. Leaving had set out to do. He had left scores 
Mrs. Barrett in charge, he went back of homes for unwed mothers scat- 
to his preaching. tered throughout the United States. f 
Preaching meant traveling, and to’ All these institutions were financed 
facilitate movement from one place from his own funds or from endow- 





An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry. aired and “in 
press” end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 

ave floor space—fit 
in anywhere standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices. factories, hotels. 
clubs, schools, churches, 




















a institutions 
, or wherever “ . é ‘ ‘ 
; there | is a wraps to another, Crittenton bought a rail- ments given to him by friendly sup- 
probiem > ° ° . P 
Write for Catalog No. 7 road car and divided it into living porters of his cause. 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. and working compartments. In this The death of few, if any, private 


2). West 37th St. «+ Chicago 9, Ill. 





——— car, which he called “The Good citizens has ever left behind the 


SPEAKER'S DESK News,” the lonely champion of the thousands of mourners that Critten- 


use on banquet tables, unwed mother zigzagged across and ton left when he went to join his 





ev iv front x 18” high P \ 
= 16" deep. A plece of fur up and down the United States. God and his Florence. Hundreds 
at t ry -__ 
needs for the convenience o . . 7 mi : 
=~ ig 4 ; (There was no charge for the use of ammed into San Francisco to pay 
Desk is built with shelf J : 
for extra papers, books. ete the rails, thanks to sympathetic rail- their respects. The funeral train 
ztened wees rubber cush- . 
ners Light, com- ° ¥ , < 
pect and sturdy. keg road presidents.) He pulled off on which took his body back East was 
Desks are made only as . . a . ‘a 
ordered. and require two to side tracks near slum districts of stopped and slowed at town after 
ian i OLD GLORY este ee cities, remaining there for days or town through the West so that his 
Harrison St. Chreago WAbash : & 
weeks, preaching the Gospel and friends and converts could pay 
rs » FLORIDA ORANGES pointing out the way to salvation to homage. 
all those who would listen. At Chicago formal services were 
he Tree Ripened—No Color co The number of girls he influenced held again with the officers of the 
t ictivel ked bask . ; ° . ° ° 
ain Geunane on Gieneeets or half & halt $6, 30. away from prostitution will never be city’s leading institutions and repre- ( 
Siuippl “Hiver. Add $3.75 on Canadian known. It is known, however, that sentatives of the United States Gov- 
wders, Profits weed fer cur werk with new Florence Crittenton Homes be- ernment paying their respects. The 
rprivileged children pa} 5 I 
WINTER PARK KIWANIS CLUB gan springing up all over the United body went on to Washington, D. C., 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA States. They are the true measure of where once again friends crowded 
alae aaa his success. Boston, Massachusetts; into the station for a last view of his 








aA 
ay Y/SUNRAY PAI PARK Denver, Colorado; Chicago, Illinois; casket. Another formal service was 
f Chattanooga, Tennessee; Detroit, held in New York City, along with 
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HOTEL - SANITARIUM 
. FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES 
y rer . Ti sas Sw 30" Court 
ONE 41658 MIAMI FLORIDA got 


HOTEL 


VANCOUVER a 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
edie OF eel match? 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








- 
1 HE persennel director for a large 














firm which employs a large staff of 
In Albuquerque, N. M. office workers a one trick question, 
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simultaneous memorial services in 
each of the Florence Crittenton 
Homes throughout the country. The 
next day Crittenton’s closest friends 
and business associates paid him 
their personal homage at a quiet 
service and took him to his final 
resting place in the little cemetery 
where he was laid beside his wife 
and his Florence. 

Crittenton left his entire fortune 
to be used for future work for “his 
girls.” Because of this last great ges- 
ture, the young girl or woman who 
may today make a mistake need no 
longer pay for it with her life and 
with the life of her innocent child. 
She can go for help to any one of 
sixty Florence Crittenton Homes in 
the United States. During the time 
she waits there for her baby’s ar- 
rival, she receives love, guidance and 
training for a future job to support 
herself and her child. And when she 
leaves, she not only takes with her 
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a new understanding of herself and 
of others, but also a new courage to 
make her way in the world. 

Today, seventy years after Charles 
N. Crittenton first talked with the 
two girls whose youthful depravity 
shocked him into selfless service to 
God, more than 500,000 desperate 
girls and women, with no other place 
to go, have been cared for at the 
Crittenton Homes. The homes have 
also looked after more than 200,000 
babies, either placing them with pri- 
vate families by legal adoption or 
helping their unwed mothers to sup- 
port them. 

These are the tangible results of 
one man’s love of humanity. Critten- 
ton’s sublimest contribution is now 
only beginning to be recognized. The 
number of parents whose _ hearts 
have been softened by his pleadings 
for “his girls” and who, as a result, 
stretched out their arms to protect 
their erring daughters rather than to 
banish them from home, can never 
be known or counted. 

The ever-increasing number of 
men and women who today look 
with more understanding upon the 
mistake of a neighbor’s daughter can 
thank Crittenton for their increased 
Christian tolerance. For it was he 
who preached the lonely sermon, 
“Girls who sin or who are sinned 
against are not bad but merely un- 
fortunate.” THE END 
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sizes | 0-1 6 WIDTHS AAA- EEE 





We SPECIALIZE in large sizes only — sizes 10 
to 16; widths AAA to EEE. Loafers, Wing Tips 
Moccasins, Dress Oxfords, Cordovans, Crepe Sole 


Casuals, High and Low Work Shoes plus sox, 
slippers, rubbers, etc. Extra quality at popular 
prices; sold by mail only. Your satisfaction and 


FIT are guaranteed. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers. If you wear any size from 10 to 16, send 
at once for handsome STYLE BOOK in color 
It’s FREE. Write... 


_KING- SIZE, , INC., 385, Brockton, Mass. 











For The Food Connoisseur 
For The Gourmet 

For The Finest Delicacy 
At Any Affair 

Excellent For Christmas 


Direct from “Old Virginia. 


Smithfield, Va., from the ‘‘aristocrat’ 


sheds. Nature... the Master-craftsman, 

peanut ham spice and smoke 

tender, concentrated ham rich in zestful flavor 
pany gifts to employees. Special price on 
information. 

FAMILY SIZE $11.95 


Add 60¢ West of Mississippi 
COMPANY SIZE $13.95 [J 
Add 80¢ West of Mississippi 


BANQUET SIZE $15.95 (J 
Add $1.00 West of Mississippi 


For KiwaniaNs WHO Demanp THE Best 


SMITHFIELD 
VIRGINIA 


These hams are especially selected and packed for this Kiwanis 
club by one of the oldest and most honored purveyors of genuine ‘‘aged’ 
peanut eating hog. The ham is dry spiced, 
cooled smoked over hickory, maple and applewood fires, 
assisted by the salt air, 
Much of the moisture is evaporated from the ham, producing 
Every ham fully guaranteed. Excellent for com- 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 


SHIPPED TO YOU POSTPAID IN ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY PACKAGE 


GENUINE “AGED” 


HAM 


‘ Virginia meats in 
cured, long 
and aged for months in darkened 
leisurely blends the flavor of 


or more hams. Please write for complete 


DON’T WAIT—ORDER TODAY 


KIWANIS CLUB OF 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 














DON’T STAND THERE GAPING! | 


6,000—GAGS, QUIPS, PUNS—6, 000 | 
A to Z— DICTIONARY —A to Z 
For Writers, Public Speakers 
$3.50, Bookstores or by Mail 
CREAM OF WIT 
Rod Arkell, American Bldg. 


MINSTREL SHOWS 
B. FOR ORGANIZATIONS 
‘¥ PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 

NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 

NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 

WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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Sebring, Fla. 
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.BRONZE PLAQUE, 





FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 
















For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 


INTERNATIONAL sronze taster co... 


DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 ; 
Santa Monica, California 
Please send me information on how our | 
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W nen Preswent Fred Krause of the Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia club called the weekly meeting to order last April 
9, there was no indication that it was to be a tumultuous 
of the type not seen by the club in its twenty- 
The 106 members, guests and 
visitors sat back respectfully as the guest speaker—the 
superintendent of the local high school district—was 
introduced 


meeting 


eight-year history. 


The educator had spoken only about three minutes 
when a disturbingly loud conversation began at the rear 
of the President Frank Afton and 


room between Past 
someone near the doorway. After a few heated mo- 
ments and many angry stares, Past President Frank 


tiptoed to the head table and soon was engaged in an- 
other feverish discussion, this time with President Fred. 
By now the speaker, who was unleashing a scholarly 


addre 


uneasy 


was struggling to win back the attention of an 
audience 

All of a sudden President Fred rose, visibly uncom- 
fortable, and interrupted the speaker, saying that the 
club program chairman had made a mistake in dates and 
that Askar Waldemar Saderholm of 
who bore written proof that he was to have been the 


Count Denmark, 
club's speaker for the day, was waiting in the hall. 

“To avoid offense to a friendly government, and out 
of courtesy to a visitor from a long way,” President 
Fred pleaded with the superintendent of schools, “would 
you kindly accept our apologies for an extremely em- 
barrassing situation and relinquish your time to Count 
Saderholm?”’ 

Describing the moment later, Secretary Joe Winkler 
“For a brief interval the silence of a tomb 
pervaded the room 


recalled 

Feelings of commiseration for the 
with for the 
predicament. Charity for Count Saderholm 
struggled with resentment against him as an interloper. 


president mingled compassion speaker 


in his 


Waves of execration against those responsible for such 
dereliction of duty surged forward to explosive pitch.” 

The speaker, forcing a smile, bowed to the Danish 
Count and sat down. The Ceunt shook his predecessor’s 
hand and apologized to the club for having been late. 
Then he attempted to dispel the strained atmosphere 
with jokes and old-world witticisms. But there were 
After only ten minutes of trying to pene- 
trate his audience—still stunned by the preceding events 

the Count closed his remarks and sat down, asking 
that the original speaker be allowed to continue. 

With that, angry mutterings darted from the audience, 
and President Fred tried vainly to restore order by 
banging his gavel. One member bitterly suggested that 
adjournment was in order, that it was unfair to ask the 
original speaker to take up where he had left off—with 
half of his time gone. The angry eruptions continued. 
Secretary Winkler, deeply affected by the pandemonium, 
wept. Then, unexpectedly, President Fred stepped to 
the rostrum and calmly announced that the whole 
ruckus had been a farce. It had been a past presidents’ 
stunt and the “Danish Count” was really a professional 


few laughs. 
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entertainer. The speaker for the day, a conspirator in the 
plot, laughed long and loud, and gradually the room was 
filled with hearty laughter. 


A novet, Goodbye White Man (Exposition Press, Inc., 
New York City), has been written by Frederic Vernon 
Bouic, head of the commerce department at Rio Grande 
(Ohio) College and member of the Gallipolis, Ohio 
Kiwanis club. Kiwanian Frederic’s book takes place 
in the mysterious Gobi Desert in the year 2711 A.D. In 
this uncharted desert lies the secret to the downfall 
f twentieth-century civilization. The search for the 
secret and the earthshaking effects of its eventual dis- 
covery form the basis of this futuristic novel. 


A “surprise” PROGRAM staged by the Omaha, Nebraska 
club dramatic little safety reminder. Six 
candles on the head table were lighted, and every six 
minutes a sober-faced Kiwanian got up from his seat to 
without any explanation. As time 


included a 


snuff one of them out 
was running out on the sixth candle, one of the Kiwani- 
ans—manager of the Omaha Safety Council—explained 
that as each candle was put out, a human life had been 
the- US. “And 


represents one 


sacrificed in an accident somewhere in 
this one remaining candle—still burning 
more person somewhere who now, by that clock, has just 


ten seconds to live....” 


As a stunt to jack up interest in a local rodeo, Kiwani- 
ans in Kissimmee, Florida set up a whipping post and 
“lashed” any man who did not see fit to honor the rodeo 
by wearing Western garb. 


ry. ~~ . 

[ue Brincewater, Nova Scotia club bought bronze 
grave markers for six deceased Kiwanians. The markers 
bear the Kiwanis emblem. 


Korwantans In Saskatoon, Saskatchewan held a lunch- 
eon honoring Carl S. Palmer, their secretary for thirty 
years. Carl, who is in his eighth year as district secre- 
tary, compiled a thirty-year perfect attendance record 
during his club secretaryship. 


@IxTEEN YEARS AGO Alexander M. Harley, songleader of 
the Park Ridge, Illinois club since 1934 and director of 
music education at Maine Township High School since 
1930, organized a new type of music club for his high 
school musicians called the “Modern Music Masters” 
society. Membership is based on scholarship and musical 
activity, and the society’s objective is greater service to 
the school and community. Kiwanian Alex formed the 
group and experimented with it these sixteen years be- 
cause there was a need for a high school musical society 
that would recognize excellence in ability and service— 
something akin to the National Honor Society, which re- 
wards scholastic attainments. Alex has seen Modern 
Music Masters grow into a national society with more 
than fifty chapters in twenty-seven states. THE END 
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The Iron Curtain has many faces. 


Poles and Hungarians look 
across a No-Man’s Land of alarm 
systems, booby traps, and armed 
guards... the Czech sees a wood- 
land stream with forest chopped 
naked to accommodate watch 
towers and Communist-manned 
machine guns... the Romanian 
gazes downa quiet valley where the 
flowers have been replaced with 
electric barbed wire and the secret 
police tramp all day. 


Few captive voices reach out- 
side this armed wall, but many 
powerful voices from the Free 
world are reaching inside it con- 
stantly. 

Radio Free Europe is bringing 
new hope and courage daily to 
these Red-controlled millions who 
are our first line of defense against 





them free. 


Soviet aggression. 

RFE, broadcasting in the lan- 
guage of these people through 
their native exiles, is melting the 
Iron Curtain with Truth—while 
the Red bosses work feverishly to 
‘jam’ RFE programs and calm 
their restless satellite peoples. As 
long as RFE keeps the Reds work- 
ing overtime in their own vulnerable 
‘back yard’— Moscow will hesitate 
to risk a third World War. 

One dollar is needed from every 
American to insure that Moscow 
won’t take that risk. 

Your “Truth-Dollar’”’ will work, 
as no dollar ever worked, for an 
independent American enterprise 
—Radio Free Europe—which is 
supported and operated by private 
citizens like yourself. 

To support Radio Free Europe, 


what is the 
Iron Curtain 


anyway? 


It is Communism’s “wall” against the 
healthy atmosphere of honesty that 
free men breathe. It is Communism’s 
cruel and inevitably futile 

attempt to seal off 70,000,000 enslaved 
people from TRUTH that can set 


send your ““Truth-Dollar’” to Cru- 
sade for Freedom, c/o your local 
postmaster. 
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In this strategic area, a Communist 
police state controls the destinies of 
70,000,000 people. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE supported by CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
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Large, beautifully illustrated 
books showing exteriors and floor plans. 
ALL BOOKS MAILED POSTPAID, No C.O.D.'s Please. 


1. RANCH AND SUBURBAN 

128 designs suitable for town 
and country. Featuring the popu- 
lar ranch-types , . « cee 
2. PLANS FOR NEW HOMES 
106 modern new homes All 
sizes. Many in full color . . . 50¢ 
3. HOMES IN BRICK 

115 tested designs of medium and 
large homes. Many in color. $1.00 
4. SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES 


200 pictures, outdoor and indoor 
types with building details 50c 
5. ALL-AMERICAN HOMES 
Featuring 120 plans varied in 
type and size 50< 
6. SUNSHINE HOMES 

58 designs pleasantly styled, 2 and 
3 bedrooms. Many without base 
ments a ° ° 50c 
7. AMERICA’S BEST 

Over 120 excellent designs. All 
sizes and styles. Many in beav- 
tiful colors 


8. COLONIAL HOMES 

A selection of all types; Cape 
Cod, Southern, New England. 
1¥2 and 2 story designs . . . 50¢ 
9. DELUXE SMALL HOMES 

Our largest selection of modern, 
time-tested designs Our 5th 
Edition ewe ape 
10. CHOICE SELECTED HOMES 
Over 75 houses. Popular styles in 
many sizes. 32 in full color . 50¢ 
11. 100 NEW HOMES 

Ranch, colonial, modern—all spar- 
kling new. All sizes . vo 
12. NEW BRICK HOMES 

72 beauties in brick. Styled for 
maximum value at various costs. 


13. SOUTHERN HOMES 
55 designs of 4 and 5 room cot- 
tages. Suitable for all areas . 50¢ 





America’s Largest 
Home Plan Service 


14. DUPLEX DESIGNS 
59 plans of 1 and 2 story duplexes 
and small apartments ... . 50¢ 


15. KAMP KABINS AND WEE 
HOMES. Over 60 designs. 50¢ 

16. NEW AMERICAN HOMES 

98 beautiful, larger homes. Tested 

for popularity . $1.00 

17. BLUE RIBBON HOMES 

2nd Edition. 64 pages of homes 

proved popular by actual sales 

Many in color 

18. YOUR NEW HOME PLANS 

2nd Edition. 64 pages (16 in 

color) of excellent plans for mod- 

ern families 

19. Order books at prices shown 

or all above books in one order, 

only $8.00 —a $2.50 SAVINGS. 

Use Order Form at Right. 


Order Your Books and Plans TODAY 
Use Order Form Below. 


THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 


GARLINGHOUSE BLDG. DEPT K-6 TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Enclosed is $. __.tash, check, or money 
order for books or plans as checked. 


(1) 1. Ranch and Suburban - 100 New Homes 

(] 2. Plans for New Homes . New Brick Homes 

[) 3. Homes in Brick . Southern Homes 

() 4. Successful Fireplaces . Duplex Designs 

() 5. All-American Homes . Kamp Kabins & Wee 

[] 6. Sunshine Homes x Homes 

[} 7. America's Best - New American Homes 

[} 8. Colonial Homes . Blue Ribbon Homes 

() 9 Deluxe Small Homes . Your New Home Plans 
[) 10. Choice Selected Homes () 19. Complete Set, 18 Books 


Plans[] Design No Number of Sets 
Name 
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